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A scholar is likely to do and to be what he under- 
stands you to expect of him. If he sees that you 
expect him to be careless and irregular, and to merit 
your censure, he will try not to disappoint you. But 
if he sees that you evidently expect him to be faith- 
ful and studious, he will really want to meet your 
expectations so far. Your estimate of him has much 
to do with fixing his standard in all his relations 
to you. 


Responsibility makes a good workman, although it 
sometimes prevents his doing what seems to him to be 
It is easy to stand by as spectator to 
a game of chess, and see what splendid moves the 
But then, if our imaginary 


his best work. 


‘players fail to make. 
splendid moves had been actually made, and had 


resulted disastrously, the loss would not be ours, 
but the unfortunate player's. So it is that a sense of 


freedom from consequences sometimes allows the mind 


a certain liberty of thought. But the bystander never 
gets beyond being a good imaginary player. He never 
loses a gime, and correspondently he never wins one. 


He never suffers loss, and never gains and grows. 


A point is too fine a thing for most eyes to have 


steadily in view. To keep looking right at a point 
—even if it has been discerned—is likely to daze 


sight of. Pointing thoughts or pointing speech is 
somewhat like pointing a pencil. Not many persons 
can do it without hacking the way up toit; and, when 
it seems in a fair way to be reached, the end snaps 
and is gone. Few persons fully realize the point that 
is essentially involved in their own discourse. Many 
an otherwise good story, or article, or speech, is ren- 
dered nugatory or ineffective because the writer or 
speaker not only fails to make his point clear, but 
fails to see the point in his own discourse that he 
ought to see. The thing that we ought first to see is 
often the last thing that we look for. 


Correspondence, like conversation, requires the 
interaction of two persons, each having regard to 
the expressed thoughts and feelings of the other. It 
is not enough that two persons write back and forth 
to each other, an equal number of letters passing 
either way. That in itself does not make corres- 
pondence. If each person writes in a language that 
the other does not understand, there is clearly no 
correspondence in such letter-writing; and the same 
is true where each letter-writer gives expression 
merely te thoughts and feelings that are, for the 
moment, uppermost in his mind, regardless of what 
has been said to him, or is expected of him, by the 
other writer. Epistolary correspondence involves 
the taking in, by the receiver of a letter, of the con- 
tents of the letter received by him; and the explicit 
written response by him to that which he has thus 
taken in. The response to a letter must correspond 
to the letter to which it responds; otherwise it is 
not an item in correspondence, even though it may 
count one in a debit and credit account between two 
letter-writers. He who would be a correspondent, 
must have in mind, with every letter written by him, 
all that was said to him in the letter to which he is 
responding ; and he must write in view of that which 
is thus fresh in his memory. There are persons who 
have written back and forth to each other, with 
regularity and warmth, for years, who have never 
been correspondents. But that fact does not change 
ythe nature of correspondence as correspondence, 


done much to bring out the historic personality of 
Israel’s earliest Lawgiver in added vividness, by 
causing the light of truth to shine through the fanci- 
ful mists in which such romancers as Wellhausen and 
Kuenen have sought to envelop him. This is not the 
work of a technical theologian, but of a keen-eyed 
logician. It shows that apart from any question of 
orthodoxy, there are claims of plain common sense 
that have been ignored in some important phases of 
Old Testament destructive criticism. 





MISTAKING OUR FAULTS FOR VIRTUES. 


All of us are ready to confess that we do not do as well 
as weoughttodo. Most of us are willing to admit that 
we do not always do our full duty as we see that duty. 
Many of us will even concede that we are at any time 
liable to be in error as to some one of our specific 
duties, and so to fail of right doing through our igno- 
rance or misapprehension. But few, if any, of us 
realize our constant proneness to mistake our positive 
faults for special virtues, and to cultivate and exer- 
cise conscientiously the very tendencies of mind and 
character.that we ought to be striving to repress or 
to hold rigorously in check. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
this is a peril to which all of us are ever exposed, and 
which it is our duty to face determinedly as a peril. 

Virtues and faults are not so differentiated in this 
world that every person can see at a glance that the 
virtue is a virtue, and that the fault is a fault. Many 
a fault is, indeed, only the wrong exercise of a virtue ; 
as, again, a virtue exaggerated is obviously g fault. 
The same act may be a virtue in one instance, and a 
fault in another. Henge the very tendency of con- 
duct in a certain direction, which would be a virtue 
in one person, becomes a fault in another person, who, 
however, cherishes it as a virtue because he has seen 
the lack of it to be a fault in another. And herein 
is a cause of our practical peril in mistaking our faults 
for virtues; in supposing that we ought to cultivate 
a certain quality of mind that is the bane of our lives, 
merely because we know that there are persons so 
constituted that they would do well to cultivate that 
quality. 





Popular interest in the discussions of the “ higher 


these discussions on the historical verity of Moses as 
the inspired Lawgiver of Israel. Much that is said 
by eminent Hebrew scholars as to the evidence sup- 
plied by a critical study of the text itself is beyond 
the comprehension of the ordinary Bible student ; but 
everybody who knows anything of the Bible as it 
stands is interested in the practical results of the fresh 
examination to which its text is being subjected, at 
least so far as those results tend to confirm or shake 
confidence in the accuracy of the Bible story of Moses 
and his mission. For this reason, therefore, the 
thoughtful treatment of the entire subject by Mr. 
Gladstone, in his valuable paper on The Mosaic 
Legislation, wili have an exceptional interest to Bible 
students generally. It is no small matter to be aided 
by such a mind as Mr. Gladstone’s in gaining a per- 
spective view of the entire field of controversy, instead 
of being confused by a too close attention to details 


criticism ” concerning the origin and composition of | 
the Old Testament books centers in the bearing of | 





most mental eyes, and the point is consequently lost 


of minor importance. And the fair-minded reader 
will be compelled to admit that Mr. Gladstone has 


One man is by nature inclined to excessive out- 
spokenness. He is ready to say what he thinks on 
any subject, and to say what he thinks about any- 
body. He is of the opinion that frankness is a virtue, 
and that a lack of frahkness is a fault. He has seen 
the evil of undue concealment of the truth on the 
part of others, and he is determined never to err on 
that side. So he goes through the world as a social 
nuisance. He makes trouble between others. He 
raises barriers across his own path of usefulness. He 
disregards the rights of his fellows, and he oversteps 
the bounds of propriety in speech and action. Yet 
all the while he consoles himself with the thought 
that frankness on his part is a virtue; whereas in 
fact it is, in his case, a predominant fault. His special 
need is to learn that that quality which he cultivates 
as a virtue is a fault that he ought to set himself to 
repress, and that what he prides himself on as a com- 
mendable element of character is a personal trait that 
he ought to be ashamed of. It might be a virtue in 
another man, but in him it is an unmitigated fault. 

Another man is by nature disinclined to express, 
in a face-to-face conference, his praise of another's 
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well-doing, or to tell another explicitly that he likes 
his work and his ways—in any line that might fairly 
be open for mutual consideration, or for comment. 
As he sees it, free speaking in such a direction is 
often prompted by a desire to flatter, or it is liable 
to be so understood, and therefore it ought to be 
avoided. Hence this man goes on in life persistently 
refraining from giving praise where praise is due, and 
withholding kind comment when silence is a discour- 
tesy, or a cause of pain to the well-deserving. He 
knows that he is different from many others in this 
respect, and that he is censured by not a few because 
of it; but he feels sure that his habit, so far, is a vir- 
tue, and he cultivates it assiduously accordingly, 
when in fact it is one of his chief faults, and he ought 
to battle it with all the energy of which he is capable. 
There are those in whom caution in this.direction 
would be commendable; but in his case excessive 
caution just here has become blameworthy. 

~ One man counts it a virtue to disregard the opinion 
of others, and to accept unpopularity as a proof of 
personal independence; and this supposed virtue is 
80 used by him as to become his principal fault, and 
@ means of shutting him out from the hope of helping 
others through a wise adaptation of all his powers to 
their carefully considered preferences and prejudices. 
One man cherishes as a virtue the fault, to which his 
nature inclines him, of so repressing all show of emo- 
tion, in his ordinary intercourse with personal friends, 
that he gives them no true understanding of his real 
warmth of affection for them. Because undue demon- 
sttgtiveness of manner and excess of effusive speech 
are clearly faults, he uplifts into the place of a virtue 
the fault of concealing his possession of a loving regard 
for those who are entitled to know it. One man is sure 
that his disregard of money is a virtue, when in his case 
it is asad fault; while another counts as prominent 
among his virtues his fault of refusing to use the 
money which he loves to hoard. Oné man is sure 
that his constitutional reluctance to act quickly is a 
virtue, when in fact a willingness to act promptly, in 
spite of the risks of his action, would be a virtue in 
his case; whereas in another man’s case the fault and 
the virtue would change places. And so all along 
the scale of human avtion, gne’s cherished virtue is 
liable to be one’s chiefest fault. 

This, he it temembered, is apart from the truth 
that we cannot know ourselves, and that we are 
peculiarly liable to think ourselves strong where we 
are weak, or weak where we are strong. We may, 
indeed, think that we are generous, when we are 
mean; that we are charitable, when we are bigoted ; 
that we are cautious, when we are rash ; that we are 
unassuming, when we are pretentious ; that we have 
independence of character, when we are wholly sub- 
ject to the influence, of others, and so on. But in 
addition to all this, even when we know precisely 
what purpose it is that actuates us, and what quality 
it is that we are exercising, in a given instance, we 
are liable to count as a virtue that which in our case 
is a fault. Not only are we often in error as to the 
characteristics which we possess, but we are constantly 
liable to think that it is our duty to pursue a course 
that we ought religiously toshuh. We incline to look 
at certain natural tendencies of ours as virtues, when 
in fact they are faults. Because of this mistake we 
tolerate them, whereas if we saw them in their true 
light we should be ashamed of and strive to uproot 
them. 

But, this being so, what are we going to do about 
it? This difficulty existing, how can, it be helped ? 
To begin with, we ought to distrust our judgments of 
ourselves. It is more than possible, it is probable, it 
is wellnigh certain, that we are mistaken in our esti- 
mates of our prevailing characteristics, and of their 
practical value in our lives. Every virtue on which 
we are tempted to pride ourselves, might well be 
challenged by us as a possible fault. And in de- 
ciding whether our virtues are virtues or faults, we 
shall obviously be the gainets by the frank and loving 
counsel of real friends, when this is obtainable. In 


to us each and all with peculiar fitness: “ Confess 
your faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed.” And it might also be safe 
for us to render this: “Confess therefore your virtues 
one to another in order to find out whether the sup- 
posed virtues are not faults.” 

‘ A young man who had never apprehended this 
important practical truth, was startled into its con- 
sideration by a peculiar experience.” He was told 
blantly on one occasion that he was constantly at 
fault at a very point where he knew he was always 
conscientiously careful in the doing of his simple 
duty as he saw it. Not discussing the question just 
then, he went to a friend, of whose love he was sure, 
aud whose judgment he was willing to trust, and 
laid the case candidly before him. Telling of what 
had startled him, he said: “I can’t understand this; 
but it may be there is something in it. Now, I want 
you to lay the whole truth bare to me. I come to 
you as to a surgeon in whose hands I am willing to 
risk my case. Stretch me out on your operating-table, 
and put the knife in mercilessly. Don’t stop till 
everything that needs cutting is cut. I want you to 
do it, and’ I can stand it—from you.” Then the wise 
young man listened patiently with open mind and 
heart, and the loving friend gave him all the help to 
an understanding of his case that it was possible for 
one to give another. When that interyiew was over, 
that young man had a better knowledge of his case than 
would have been possible to him through any process 
of unaided self-examination, and he was so far better 
fitted for a course of right action than he could have 
been through any stern determination to act consci- 
entiously, regardless of the consequences. If there 
were more of such wise distrust of self in this realm, 
and of such fearless seeking of the truth at every 
personal cost, there would be more of true virtue- 
fostering and of important fault-uprooting in the 
world. 

It is by a frank recognition of our liability to mis- 
take our faults for virtues, and by a trustful readiness 
on our part to avail ourselves of all the help that 
God proffers to us in our Christian friendships, that 
we may do something toward the answering of the 
Psalmist’s prayer, that we should make our own 
continually : 

“Search me, O God, and know my heart: 

Try me, and know my thoughts: 
And see if there be any way of wickedness in me, 
And lead me in the way everlasting.” 
We may mistake our faults for virtues, but God will 
not; and he can help us to discriminate between them. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Every passage of Scripture has its suggestions as well 
as its declarations, and the more closely it is studied the: 
more it discloses. Now that the narrative of the ten 
lepers has been newly examined in the International 
series of lessons, various questions are raised as to possi- 
ble reasons which influenced the one Samaritan leper to 
turn back with gratitude to Jesus while the other nine 
lepers, presumably Jews, selfishly went on their way to 
the priests without giving proof of thankful hearts. It 
is suggested, on the one hand, that this Samaritan did 
not care to go to a Jewish priest, and therefore was the 
readier to turn back to Jesus as the true High Priest; 
and, on the other hand, it is suggested that the Samari- 
tan might have gone to a priest of his own faith. A 
New Hampshire clergyman asks: . 

Might not the nine have properly justified themselves for not 
returning, by+elling the one who insisted on doing so, “ The 
man told us to go to the priest. We ought to be obedient. 
Obedience is better than sacrifice ” ? 

And a correspondent from Maine writes: 

I have been greatly interested in the discussion concerning 
the prodigal son, and now I come with a new question, but in 
regard to another subject. In the lesson for Sunday, August 
17, “The Ten Lepers,” it is shown that one of them was a 
Samaritan. At Christ’s bidding they set off to show themselves 
to the priests. The question came to me, Would a Samaritan 
show himself to a Jewish priest, as the Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans? If, as I believe, there was a well-estab- 
lished ritual in Samaria, would cleansing result in case he pur- 





this sense it is that the inspired counsel comes home 


the question to be held in abeyance, and principal attention to 
be directed to the act of faith displayed in the obedience to 





posed showing himself to his own priests? Or is that part of | 


Christ’s command? Perhaps the quéstion is not worthy your 
attention, but, if so, would you please give me your ideas in 
regard to it? 

The Samaritans certainly had their priests who ob- 
served the Mosaic ritual; and it is to be noted that our 
Lord did not say to the ten lepers, “Go and show your- 
selves unto the priest,” but “Go and show yourselves 
unto the priests,” thus apparently giving to the Jews 
the privilege of going to a Jewish priest, and to the 
Samaritan the privilege of going to a Samaritan priest. 
Moreover, our Lord did not tell the ten to go without 
stopping to thank him for his blessing on them; and if 
they would attempt an excuse for their selfish thankless- 
ness by claiming that his command to them did not in- 
clude a call to be grateful, that would only aggravate 
their offense of failing to -have and to show a grateful 
spirit. He is a cold-blooded hypocrite who claims to be 
scrupulously careful never to thank God without a spe- 
cial commandment. 

One of the troublesome points in any popular record 
of Christian work in this country is the denominational 
designations of different bodies of Christian workers, 
In many a case, the complete official title of the denomi- 
nation is one thing, while its popular title is quite 
another. For example, there is the “ Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,” and there is 
the “ Presbyterian Church of the United States.” The 
one of these bodies is popularly denominated the 
“Northern Presbyterian Church,” and the other the 
“Southern Presbyterian Church.” No offense is in- 
tended by the users of these abbreviated and descriptive 
designations, but the method adopted is a convenient 
one of conveying an idea, to the average mind, of the 
specific body of Christians referred to. One denomi- 
nation is popularly called the “ Episcopal,” another the 
“Dutch Reformed,” another the “German Reformed,” 
and so on, while, in each case, the corporate title of the 
organized body of Christians thus designated is quite 
different from that by which it is popularly known, Of 
course, there-is a possibility of conveying an erroneous 
impression by the use of an imperfect title in a case like 
this. On the other hand, there is a manifest gain in the 
briefer designation, in this busy world of ours, when the 
meaning of that designation is generally understood. 
Occasionally, however, a protest comes from some purist 
against*the incidental mention of ‘‘ Catholics” instead of 
“Roman Catholics” or “ Romanists,” as distinct from 
“ Protestants,” or against some other popular designa- 
tion in the religious field. Just now there is received a 
letter from a Lutheran clergyman, taking exception to 
a correspondent’s report of a recent conference at Chau- 
tauqua in the interest of the office and work of deacon- 
esses. He says: 

Epitor THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: ; 

“Will you permit me to correct an impression that might be. 
left by the article of Elizabeth E. Holding, in your issue of. 
August 16, on “ The Inter-Denominational Convention of Dea- 
conesses’’?? Among the denominations said to have been repre- 
sented at the Chautauqua Convention is the “German Lutheran.” 
I am a pastor in the Lutheran Church, and am under the it- 
pression that the proper name of my church is “ Evangelical 
Lutheran,” not ‘German Lutheran.” The term “ German” 
has reference to a language; it is not the name of a denomina- 
tion. I call attention to this because so many people seem to 
think that the Lutheran Church is, always and everywhere, 
German. The fact is that the Lutheran is one of the most cos- 
mopolitan of churches; preaching the Gospel in the United 
States alone in thirteen different languages. Of the 7,924 
Lutheran congregations in this country, about 3,550—less than 
half—are German, 2,000 purely English, and 2,200 Scandina- 
vian. Of course, the Editor of The Sunday School Times knows’ 
all these facts, byt they are doubtless new to many of his read. 
ers. It is about time that a church, numbering in our own land 
over a million communicants, be properly understood and ap- 
preciated. Please don’t speak any more of. the “ German” 
Lutheran denomination. Yours respectfully, 

WILiiaM F, BacHEr. 

Binghamton, N. Y., August 16, 1890. 


It is true that the Lutheran Church, like the Presby- 
terian Church, includes a large membership in various 
nationalities; but it is also true thst different branches 
of the Lutheran Church are popularly referred to by 
designations that indicate the prevailing nationality of 
the membership of those branches or denominations. 
Thus it is customary to speak of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church, of the German Lutheran Church, and of the 
Lutheran Church of other nationalities, here in America. 
“The Lutheran Church Annual” for 1890 specifically 
refers to the “ Danish Lutheran Church in America,” 
and again to the “German” Lutheran bodies of Iowa 
| represented in the General Council, as distinct from the 
' Iowa Lutherans connected with the General Synod, and 
























so on, At the Chautauqua Conference, the principal 
Lutheran speaker was the Rev. Dr. Spaeth, of Philadel- 
phia, who certainly would not object to being called a 
German Lutheran; and the deaconesses to whose work 
he particularly referred were German Lutherans. A 
well-known Lutheran clergyman, who'is one of the edi- 
torial staff of The Sunday School Times, saw nothing to 
object to in the reference to the denomination of German 
Lutherans, in the sense in which that reference was evi- 
dently made. Whileé therefore it is not to be inferred 
from any such use of the term that all Lutherans are 
Germans, popular writers will be very likely to speak 
frequently of German Lutherans as an important de- 
nomination of American Christians, 








TRUST. 
BY ELLEN M, COMSTOCK. 


Because an unseen Friend is near to me, ¢ 
Who notes my faltering steps, my tear-dimmed eyes, 
Who is all love, and ever quick to see 
Whatever Canger in my pathway lies, 


T’ll place my hand in his, as children cling 
Close to a father wise and strong and kind ; 
And with his love my heart illumining 
Walk fearlessly, nor grieve that I am blind. 
New London, Conn. 





THE MOSAIC LEGISLATION. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


The legislative Books of the Pentateuch, from Exodus 
to Deuteronomy, may be contemplated either in the light 
(1) of their credentials, or (2) .of their character and 
contents. 

The Christian Church, which had heretofore regarded 
them as an integral and instructive part of the Divine 
Revelation, is now challenged by the voices of numerous 
critics to defend them. Champions in this cause are not 
wanting; and it is not to be supposed that the learned 
in linguistic studies have, any more than the learned in 
natural science, arrived at unanimous and final conclu- 
sions in these grave matters. What is understood to be at 
issue is the date and authorship of the Books in the form 
in which we now have them. These are contested by the 
negative school on grounds of language and style, upon 
which none can properly attempt to follow or to judge 
them unless when equipped with the same special know]l- 
edge. They also allege, as parts of the destructive 
argument, that the Books contain anachronisms, contra- 
dictions, statements disproved by history. They have 
been challenged by Dr. Cave’ to set forth a plain and 
distinct statement of these, such as might bring the 
allegations in some degree within the circles of know]l- 
edge and judgment for us who are not experts, but are 
supposed to be endued with ordinary intelligence. They 
are also invited to state what meaning they assign to the 
standing phrase, “And the Lord spake unto Moses,” 
which with its variants occurs, it may be observed, thirty 
times in the twenty-seven chapters of Leviticus. And, 
finally, they are invited by Dr. Cave to show why it is 
unreasonable to suppose that the Books were contempo- 
raneous with the events described, and grew up one by 
one along with those events. 

It seems but reasonable that we who stand outside the 
learned world, and who find operations are in progress 
which are often declared to have destroyed the authority 
of these ancient books, should be supplied, as far.as may 
be, with the means of rationally judging the nature and 
grounds of the impeachment. And it is unfortunate 
that this has been little thought of, and that while we 
are, it may almost be said, drenched with the deductions 
and conclusions of the negative critics, it is still so diff- 
cult, in multitudes of instances, to come at a clear view 
of the reasons on which they build. The matters of 
style and language we must contentedly take upon 
trust; but anachronism, contradiction of history, con- 
tradiction in the Books themselves, ought to be more or 
lesa within our cognizance. And there are many argu- 
ments of historical verisimilitude and likelihood, which 
are in no sense the exclusive property of specialism. 

Even within the compass of the Torah, a distinction 
has been drawn by some eminent critics (by Eichhorn, 
for example), in their writings on the canon of the Old 
Testament,’ who have assigned the legislative portion 
to Moses himself, and the historical part to scribes act- 
ing under his direction or at a later time. It does not 


1 Contemporary Review, April, 1890, p. 551. 

2A most convenient summary of the history of Criticism on the 
Peutateuch is supplied by Bleek cwm Wellbausen in the Einlettung 
(Ba. 1886); sections 13-17. Wellhausen adds another review at the 
Glose of the volume in this edition. 





appear easy to show why this singular admixture of the 
two should have been made, unless by or under the 
direction of the lawgiver himself. His mixed and evi- 
dently hard-pressed life would account for a form of 
authorship, which is not in itself at all convenient. But 
the ordinary reader will not fail to observe that it is the 
legislation for which in the sacred text itself the claim 
is constantly made of being due to direct communication 
from above,' while no corresponding assertion in general 
accompanies the historical recitals. Speaking at large, 
every imaginable difference has prevailed among the 
critics themselves as to the source, date, and authorship 
of the ks. But, on the whole, the negative move- 
ment has brought them gradually toward later epochs: 
to Samuel, to the age of David, to the severance of tlie 
kingdoms, to Josiah, to the Captivity, and those who 
followed it, The affirmative side has been also stoutly 
maintained,’ not without the admission of particular 
additions and interpolations, The distinction between 
substantial authorship and final editorship was largely 
recognized by writers of celebrity and weight. Bleek 
himself, sustained by Wellhausen as late as 1886, held 
that Moses had a hand (einen Antheil) in the legislative 
books. Many of the laws are without sense or purpose, 
except in regard to circumstances which disappeared 
with the Mosaic period.’ Several sections of this impor- 
tant work * are given to the indication of portions of the 
books which must have been Mosaic. Further, we have 
this remarkable declaration. Though the entire Penta- 
teuch in its present form should not have been the work 
of Moses, and though many laws are the product of a 
later age, still the legislation, in its spirit and character 
as a whole is genuinely Mosaic;* and in dealing with 
the Pentateuch we stand, at least as to the three middle 
books, upon historical ground,’ evidently meaning upon 
historical ground as opposed to that which is unauthen- 
ticated or legendary. And what is thus generally as- 
serted of the spirit and character of the Pentateuchal 
laws, is asserted for an important share of them" as to 
both the contents and even the form. 

These statements—it would not be fair to call them 
admissions—go to the root of the whole matter, and 
leave us in possession of that for which alone I contend ; 
namely, that the heart and substance of the legislative 
and institutional system delivered to us’in the Penta- 
teuch is historically trustworthy. If this be so, it still 
remains highly important to distinguish by critical ex- 
amination what, if any, particular portions of the work 
in its actual form may be open to question as secondary 
errors or as developments appended to the original 
formation; but the citadel, so long victoriously held by 
faith and reason, both through Hebrew and through 
Christian ages, remains unassailed, and the documents 
of Holy Writ emerge substantially unhurt from the 
inquisitive and searching analysis of the modern time. 

There is a later work of Wellhausen’s (“‘ Die Composi- 
tion des Hexateuch’s und der Historisch@n Biicher.” 
Berlin, 1889) which minutely subdivides the Books into 
minute portions, and refers these to their different 
authors, with a confidence which appears to be remark- 
able, but of which I am not a fit judge. I may observe, 
however, that this work has neither introduction nor 
conclusion, neither index nor table of contents, and that 
it resembles rather the promiscuous gatherings of a note- 
book, or rather, of two note-books crossing one another, 
discharged bodily into a printing-office, than a work of 
regular or scientific criticism. I must add that in cer- 
tain cases, where the unity of the text is disputed upon 
grounds alike cognizable by all, I find the conclusions 
of the author as disputable as they are confident. In 
other instances, numerous enough, assertions are made, 
as if they were oracles, without the slightest explana- 
tion, or any indication of their grounds. Examples of 
these methods may be found in the criticisms * on Gene- 
sis, and in the contradiction alleged to exist in the several 
accounts of Caleb and Joshua (Num. 32:5; Deut. 1: 
$2-38). 

A still more negative utterance, if I understand it | 
rightly, is found in the “ Prolegomena to the History of | 
Israel,” translated under the author’s supervision, and 


tion of Bleek cwm Wellhausen from which I have quoted, 
appears, strangely enough, to contradict it, and announces 
that “the Mosaic history is not the starting-point for the 
history of ancient Israel, but for the history of Judaism,””* 
The distinction may not be familiar to English readers, 
but the meaning appears to be that the Pentateuch had 
not, either in form or substance, any operative existence 
until after the Exile, when the ancient Israel is held to 
end, and Judaism to begin. A “ Mosaic germ” only is 
admitted, and a germ is that which, like an unborn child, 
has no operative existence, but only the promise of pro- 
ducing one, Israel then,lived for nine hundred years 
from the Exodus, and transmitted a peculiar faith, law, 
ritual, and nationality, without any legislative and con- 
stitutional system to uphold any one of them, Those 
are doubtless perfectly sincere who represent this as a 
method of progressive revelation. But there ure also 
those who think that such a progressive revelation as 
this would for over two thousand years have palmed 
upon the whole Jewish and Christian world a heartless 
imposture. Itis more immediately necessary to observe 
that the hypothesis is one reaching far beyond the prov- 
ince of specialism, and requiring to be tested at a number 


of points by considerations more broadly historical. Nor 


can I quit the subject without* observing that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to learn whether there is any real stand- 
ing ground which the present negative writers mean not 
only to occupy, but to hold. Almost any representation 
of their views may be either supported or contradicted 
by citing particular expressions from their works. All 
we can do is to dive as best we may into their conception 
of what Wellhausen rather singularly calls “the secrets” 
of his art.? Upon the whole, and taking the article on 
Israel in the Encyclopedia Britannica as the fairest expo- 
sition of his views, I infer that the present fashion is to 
believe in Moses, but to question even his connection 
with the Decalogue,’ to allow him to have given or sug- 
gested something totally indefinite to the Israelites, and 
to hold that the materials of the legislative books gradu- 
ally grew up out of material supplied upon occasion by 
the priests, like the ‘ Answers of Experts,” * which sup- 
plied a contribution to the Code of Justinian, into astate 
which enabled editors, generally post-exilic, to reduce 
them to their present form. This scheme seems to be 
admirably represented by the words which Mr, Robertson 
Smith quotes with high authority as its gist. And this 
is the scheme to which I desire, on historical grounds, 
to demur. 

At the same time it is undeniable that, even if the 
outside negative conclusions were still such as they were 
stated to be so lately as in 1886, yet the impression they 
had created was not of a similarly limited character. 
Whether owing to the predisposition of the time, or to 
a spirit latent in some of the critics, or to the reaction 
which is usually perceptible when certain ideas long. 
cherished on one side have been found to require modi- 
fication, there have been, as it were, exhalations from 
the recent inquiries extending outwards in their effect 
much beyond the positive conclusions. An atmosphere 
has been diffused around us, and we habitually inhale it, 
which inspires a general uncertainty, leading to nega- 
tion, with respect to the Mosaic books. This causes us, 
not, perhaps, to believe (for this would imply and demand 
a rational process), but to feel towards these great foun- 
dation-books as if we believed, that, instead of being as 
to the heart and pith of them trustworthy, they were in 
the main untrustworthy; that they were compounded 
or composed at uncertain times, by uncertain authors, 
from uncertain materials; that even bad faith is to be 
traced in them; and that the question is not so much 
what particulars can be convicted of unauthenticity, as 
whether any particulars can be rescued from the general 
discredit of a mythical or legendary character. It is 
against this vague, irrational, unscientific method of 
proceeding that I would enter not protest only, but a 
pleading. Whatever is to happen, Jet not Christians 
lose unawares either their faith, or that pillar of their 
faith which the great Books of the Old Testament ever 
have supplied. 

I have already made it clear that I yield, as matter of 





accompanied with his article on Israe] from the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.’ This book, published since the edi- | 
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180 Wellhausen in the Eimleitung, sect. 18, p. 40. 
2 Jbid., sect. 15. 





8 Jbid., sect. 11. 

4 Thid., sect. 13-24. 

6“: So muss doch die darin enthaltm- Gesetzgebung threm ganzen Geiste 
und Characler nach ech’ mosaisch sin,’’ —Ibid., sect. 22, p. 45. 
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* Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. 1885, 


course, to the conclusions of linguists in their own do- 
main, not only respectful attention, but provisional 


| assent. That domain includes not only criticism strictly 


textual, but all that relates tostyle, and, in a word, what- 
ever properties of any given writings are developed 
through the medium of the particular tongue in which 
Cuey are composed. On the mere form of the Books 

1 Preface by Professor Robertson Smith, p. v. 

* Kinleitung, Ed. 1886, Vorwort. 

* Wellhausen, Hist. Israel (Black), p. 436, 509, 

*Gibbon (Milman's ed.), iv, 193. 
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invest them with a legendary character. 


’ Not only their high and elaborate organization, but their 


We know Moses as well from his institutions, by no 








they speak with a force which, as against us, the un- 
learned, is overwhelming. But in the examinations 
directed to the matter as opposed to the form, their 
authority is of a less stringent character. The historical . 
aspects and relations which open out this field are not 
theirs exclusively, and we may canvass and question 
their conclusions, as it is open to us to do with the con- 
clusions of Macaulay or of Grote. 

.. When it is attempted to bring down the books of the 
Pentateuch from the time of Moses, by whom they pro- 
fess to have been written, to the period of the Babylonian 
captivity, and this not only asto their literary form, but 
as to their substance, the evident meaning and effect of 
the attempt is to divest them of an historical and to 


At the same time, it should be borne in mind that 
those who have not seen reason to adopt the negation 
theory above described, leave entirely open numerous 
questions belonging to the institutions of the Israelites. 
It is not extravagant to assume that laws given to them 
asa nomad people, and then subjected to the varying 
contingencies of history for many centuries, may, or even 
must, have required and received adaptation by supple- | 
ment, development, or change in detail, which the ap- 
pointed guides of the people were authorized and qualified 
to supply, not in derogation, but rather in completion 
and in furtherance of the work of Moses, which remained 
his in essence from first to last. 

»It is admitted, however, that the whole question must 
be tried on historical and literary grounds. On such 
grounds I seek to approach it, and to learn by testing 
what in the main is fact, what in the main is specula- 
tion, and to a great extent fluctuating and changeful 
speculation, 

It is never to be forgotten that our point of departure 
is from the ground of established historic fact, The 
existence of Moses is even better, and far better, estab- 
lished than that of Lycurgus. We know Lycurgus in 
the main from the great fact of his very peculiar institu- 
tions. They, such as we find them in historic times, 
compel us to presume his existence in a prehistoric time, 


practical efficacy in separating and fencing off from the 
rest of Greece the Spartan community, reduces to some- 
thing near absurdity any such supposition as that they 
were only a late growth reached by imperceptible degrees. 


means less peculiar, and, as experience has shown, far 
more durable. But in the case of Moses we have much 
evidence independent of, and anterior to, the institutions 
themselves in their historic form. . Yet no one doubts 
either the existence of the Spartan lawgiver, or the gen- 
eral character of his personal work. If the form of the 
books in which the Mosaic legislation reaches us be open 
to the suspicion of manipulation by scribes or editors, 
or if it suggest some suspicion of developments, how does 
this compare with Lycurgus, about or from whom we 
have no books at all? 

The exodus from Egypt, the settlement in Palestine, 
the foundation there of institutions, civil and religious, 
which were endowed with a tenacity of life and a pecu- 
Narity of character beyond all example,—these things 
are established by Scripture, but they are also established 
independent of Scripture. They contribute a érinodis 
necessitas, a threefold combination of fact, which, in order 
to make them intelligible and coherent, in order to sup- 
ply a rational connection between cause and effect, 
require not only a Moses, but such a Moses as the Scrip- 
ture supplies. They build up a niche, which the Scrip- 
ture fills. At all times of history, and specially in those 
primitive times, when ' the men made the countries, not 
the countries the men, these great independent historic 
facts absolutely carry with them the assumption of a 
leader, a governor, a legislator. All this simply means 
a Moses, and a Moses such as we know him from the 
Pentateuch. 

And this leads us, I do not say to, but towards, the 
conclusion that whatever be the disparaging allegations 
of the critics, they must, after all, in all likelihood tarn 
upon matters of form or of detail, but that the substance 
of the history is in thorough accordance with the historic 
bases that are laid for us in profane as well as in sacred 
testimony. If so, then we have also to bear in mind that 
the phenomenon is most peculiar, and could only have 
been exhibited to the world as the offspring of a peculiar 
generating cause. A people of limited numbers, of no 
marked political genius, negative and stationary as to 
literature and art, maintain themselves for near a thou- 
sand years, down to the Captivity, placed in the immedi- 





ate neighborhood, and subject to the attacks, of the great 
Eastern monarchies, as well as of some very warlike 
neighbors. They receive the impress of a character, so 
marked, that not even the Captivity can efface it, but, on 
the contrary, helps to give a harder and sharper projec- 
tion to its features, It retains its solidity and substance 


| while everything else, including great political aggrega- 


tions, such as the Hittite monarchy, becomes gradually 
fused in the surrounding masses; and this even when it 
has been subjected to conditions such as at Babylon, 
apparently sufficient to beat down and destroy the most 
obstinate nationalism. Can it be denied that this great 
historic fact, -nowhere to be matched, is im thorough 
accordance with, and almost of itself compels us to pre- 
suppose, the existence from the outset of an elaborately 
detailed and firmly compacted system of laws and insti- 
tutions, under which this peculiar discipline might gradu- 
ally shape, determine, and mature the character of the 
people? 

Wherever we turn, we seem to find the broad and lucid 
principles of historical likelihood asserting themselves in 
favor of the substance of the legislative books, apart from 
questions of detail and literary form. 

In its great stages, we are entitled to treat the matter 
of the narrative books as history entitled to credit. An 
elaborate organization with a visible head and an heredi- 
tary succession is, after a long Mpse of time, substituted 
for a regimen over Israel, of which the main springs had 
been personal eminence and moral force. It is repre- 
sented in the Scripture, and it seems obvious, that the 
transition from this patriarchal republicanism to mon- 
archy was in the nature of a religious retrogression. It 
showed an increasing incapacity to walk by faith, and a 
craving for an’ object of sight as a substitute for the 
Divine Majesty apprehended by spiritual insight, and 
habitually conceived of as the head of the civil com- 
munity. This view of the relative condition of repub- 
lican and of regal Israel is confirmed by the fact that, 
with the monarchy, came in another regular organiza- 
tion,—that of the schools of the prophets. Prophecy, 
which, for the present purpose, we may consider as 
preaching, instead of appearing as occasion required, 
became a system, with provision for perpetual succession. 
That is tosay, the people could not be kept up to the 
primitive, or even the necessary, level in belief and life 
without the provision of more elaborate and direct 
means of instruction, exhortation, and repreof, than had 
at first been requisite. 

Notwithstanding the existence of those means, and 
the singular and noble energy of the prophets, the 
proofs of the decline are not less abundant than painful, 
in the wickedness of most of the soveréigns, and in the 
almost wholesale and too constant lapse of the Israelites 
into the filthy idolatry which was rooted in the country. 
And again, it is not a little remarkable-that the enu- 
meration by pame of the great historic heroes of faith in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ends in the person of King 
David," with the first youth of the monarchy. The only 
later instances referred to are the prophets, named as a 
class, who stood apart and alone, and were not, as a rule, 
leaders of the people, but rather witnesses in sackcloth 
against their iniquities. Taking the history from the 
Exodus to the Exile as a whole, thie latter end was worse 
than the beginning, the cup of iniquity was full, it had 
been filled by a gradual process; and one of the marks 
of that process was a lowering of the method in which 
the chosen people were governed; it became more human 
and less divine. 

Under these circumstances, does it not appear Mke a 
paradox, and even a rather wanton paradox, to refer the 
production of those sacred Mosaic books, which consti- 
tuted the charter of the Hebrews as a separate and pecu- 
liar people, to the epochs of a lowered and decaying 
spiritual life? They formed the base on which the en- 
tire structure rested. - It is hardly possible to separate 
the fabric from its foundation. Had they not been 
recorded and transinitted, it would have been reason- 
able, perhaps necessary, for us to presume their existence, 
They could only spring from a plant full of vigorous 
life, not from one comparatively sickly, corrupt, and 
exhausted. 

And so again we have, in the historic Moses, a great 
and powerful genius, an organizing and constructing 
mind. Degenerate ages cannot equip and farnish forth 
illustrious founders, only at the most the names and 
shadows of them. Moses stands in historic harmony 

with his work. But we are now sometimes asked to 
sever the work from the worker, and to refer it to some 
doubtful and nameless person; whereas it is surely 








180 Montesquieu, in his “ Esprit des Loix.” 
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obvious or probable that the author of a work so won- 
derful and so far beyond example, so elaborate in its 
essential structure, and so designed for public use, could 
hardly fail to associate his name with it as if written 
upon a rock, and with a pen of iron. For, be it recol- 
lected, that name was the seal and stamp of the work 
itself. According to its own testimony,.he was the 
apostolos,* the messenger, Who brought it from God and 
gave it to the people. If the use of his name was 4 fic- 
tion, it was one of those fictions which are falsehoods, 
for it altered essentially the character of the writings to 
which it was attached. 

Supposing it to be granted that this or that portion of 
the legislative books may-have been an addition in the 
way of development, of an appendage and supplement 
to a scheme already existing, how and why came it to be 
placed under the shelter of the great name of Moses, but 
because that name had already acquired and consoli 
dated its authority from its being inseparably attached 
to the original gift of the law? 

Even so it was that, when the great and wonderful 
poems known as the Iliad and Odyssey had given to the 
name of Homer a surpassing celebrity, and other works 
of less exalted rank sought for fame by claiming him as 
their author, the simple fact that they so claimed him of 
itself supplied the proof that Homer was traditionally, 
and from immemorial time, taken to be the author of 
those greater works at the time when the lesser ones 
were imputed to him. If the title of Mosaic authorship 
was ever in any case attached to what Moses did not 
produce, the ascription was made in order to gain credit 
for the new supplemental matter, and showed that, at 
the date when it was made, there was an older and im- 
memorial belief in his being the author of the work 
whereto the supplement was appended. 

As we stand on historical ground in assuming that 
Moses was a great man, and a powerful agent in the 
Hebrew history, so we stand on a like basis in pointing 
to the fact that, from the captivity onwards (I say noth- 
ing of the prior period, as it would beg the question), the 
Jewish nation paid to the five books of the Pentateuch 
a special and extraordinary regard, even beyond the rest 
of their sacred books. These were known as the Torah ; 
and the fact of this special reverence is‘one so generally 
acknowledged, that it may without discussion be safety 
assumed as a point of departure. 

Before, then, any sort of acceptance or acquiescence is 
accorded to notions which virtually consign to insignifi- 
cance the most ancient of our sacred books, let us well 
weigh the fact that the devout regard of the Hebrews 
for the Torah took the form, at or very soon after the 
Exile, of an extreme vigilance on behalf of these par- 
ticular books as distinct from all others. This vigilance, 
which, at a later epoch, reached its climax under the 
Massoretes, very naturally began, or greatly advanced, 
at the time when the nation or its leading classes, hav- 
ing for the time lost their temple and their home, clung 
more closely than ever to the written word in their 
sacred books; to its body either more, or not less, than 
to itd spirit. 


So early as in the days of Hezekiah there is said to. 


have been a restorative process of some kind performed 
upon the text of the law, as well as upon the temple and 
its doors? That clinging affection to the Word, which 
the Captivity could not fail to stimulate in pious minds, 
took effect after the Return in the establishment of posi- 
tive institutions for its care; which, indeed, had become 
a necessity in consequence of the change of language; 
unless it were to be wholly lost to the people. Hence 
we have the Jewish tradition of a Great Synagogue, 
founded with this view. A guild of scribes was appointed 
to copy, preserve, and expound the Divine Word,’ and 
the Canon of the Old Testament appears during the same 
period to have-assumed something of a regular form. 
Soon grew up the Massorah, or body of traditions con- 
cerning the text of the Torah, which is supposed to have 
become noticeable from about 300 B.,.C.,‘ and which, in 
after ages, gave a name to the /Massoretes, official stu+ 
dents and guardians of the text. This body is one 
without a parallel in the history of the world. Its exis- 
tence not only afforded strong special securities for the 
faithful custody of the text from the date when its 
operations commenced, but it also bears witness to a pro- 
found and exacting veneration for the Ancient Books 
which presupposes an unquestioning traditional bélief 
in their antiquity and authenticity. 

The Jews, perhaps exclusively among the early peo- 


1 Exod. 19 : 16-25, and passim. 

® Paterson Smyth, “The 014 Documents,” p. 42. 
8 Jdid., p. 66. 
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ples, distinguished broadly between the matter and the 
corporeal form of a book, between its soul and its body. 
They alone conceived the idea of using the material 
form of the words and letters as an instrument for insur- 
ing the conservation of the contents. If (such was their 
conception) we secure the absolute identity of the manu- 
scripts, and reckon up the actual numbers of the words 
they contain, and of the letters which compose the 
words, then we shall render change in them impossible 
and conservation certain. ‘Thus, fur example, the words 
in the Book of Psalms were counted, and the middle 
word of the book was known. The letters in each 
word were also counted, and the middle letter was 
known. Rules for writing, placing, and arranging were 
laid down; readings were noted as kethibh and kere ; 
as what was in the text, and as what ought to be in the 
text, but, from a reverent unwillingness to alter, only 
took its place upon the margin. The Hebrews were the 
only people who built up by degrees a regular scientific 
method of handling the material forms in which the 
substance of their sacred books was clothed, and this 
system had begun to grow from the time when a special 
reverence is known to have been concentrated upon 
the Torah. It may have commenced before the Cap- 
tivity. It may have preceded, and may probably have 
been enhanced by, the division of the kingdoms. It must 
have been in great force when, soon after the Captivity, 
schools of scribes were entrusted with the custody of 
the text of the la'w as.a study apart from that of its 
meaning. Now, in our time, we are asked or tempted 
by the negative criticism to believe that all this rever- 
ence for the books of the Pentateuch, having primarily 
the sense for its object, but abounding and overflowing 
so as to embrace the corporeal vehicle, was felt towardsa 
set of books not substantially genuine, but compounded 
and made up by recent operators who may be mildly 
called editors, but who were rather clandestine authors. 
Is this probable or reasonable? Is it even possible that 
these books of recent concoction, standing by the side 
of some among the prophetical books possessing a 
greater antiquity, should nevertheless have attracted to 
themselves, and have permanently retained, an excep- 
tional and superlative veneration, such as surely pre- 
sumes a belief in the remoteness of their date, the 
genuineness of their character, and their title to stand 
as the base, both doctrinal and historic, of the entire 
Hebrew system ? : 

The result of this negative criticism ought to be viewed 
in its extreme form, and this for several reasons: such 
as that with the lapse of time it continually ade@pts new 
negations; that the more conservative of the schools 
exhibit to us no principle which separates them in the 
mass from the bolder disintegration ; and that what is 
now the ultima thule of the system may a short time hence 
appear only to have been a stage on the way to positions 
as yet undreamt of. So viewing the subject, do we not 
find that it comes to this: not merely that the Mosaic 
laws received secondary supplements or amendments 
from time to time, but that the entire fabric had grown 
up anonymously as well as recently, and that it rests 
upon no guarantee whatever, either of time or of place 
or of personal authority? 

I have already endeavored to show the historic im- 
probability that an upstart production could have leaped 
into an estimation such as belongs to a tirm tradition and 
a general credit of antiquity. Aud now let us look for 
a moment at the rather crude and irregular form of the 
Mosaic books from Exodus to Deuteronomy. Taken as 
a whole, they have not that kind of consistency which 
belongs to consecutiveness of form, and which almost 
uniformly marks both historical and legal documents. 
They mix narrative and legislation; they pass from one 
to the other without any obvious reason. They repeat 
themselves in a manner which seems to exclude the 
idea that they had undergone the careful and reftective 
reviews, the comparison of part with part, which is gen- 
erally bestowed upon works of great importance, com- 
pleted with comparative leisure, and intended for the 
guidance not only of an individual but of a people. 
They are even accused of contradictions. They appear 
to omit adjustments necessary in the light of the subse- 
quent history; such, for instance, as we might desire 
between the sweeping proscription not only of image 
worship, but of images or shapen corporeal forms, in the 
Second Commandment, and the use actually made of 
them in the temple, and the singular case of the serpent 
destroyed by Hezekiah.' It seems not difficult to account 
for this roughness and crudeness of authorship under the 
circumstances of changeful nomad life, and the constant 
pressure of anxious executive or judicial functions, com- 
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bined with the effort of ‘constructing a great legislative 
code, which required a totally different attitude of mind. 
The life of Moses, as it stands in the sacred text, must 
have been habitually a life of extraordinary, uninter- 
mitted strain, and one without remission of that strain 
even near and at the close. As some anomalies in the 
composition of the Koran may be referable to the cir- 
cumstances of the life of Mahomet,' so we may apply a 
like idea to the shape of the legislative books, It is not 
difficult to refer the anomalies of such authorship to the 
incidents of such a life, and to conceive that any changes 
which have found their way into the text may yet have 
been such as to leave unimpaired what may be called 
the originality as well as the integrity of its character. 
But how do these considerations hold if we are to assume 
as our point of departure the hypothesis of the negative 
extremists? Under that supposition the legislative 
books. were principally not adjusted, but composed, and 
this not only in a manner which totally falsifies their 
own solemn and often-repeated declarations, but which 
supposes something like hallucination on the part of a 
people that accepted such novelties as ancient. In addi- 
tion to all this, they assumed their existing form, so 
wanting as to series and method, in a settled state of 
things, in an old historic land, with an unbounded free- 
dom of manipulation, at any rate with no restraint im- 
posed by respect for original form, and with every 
condition in favor of the final editors which could favor 
the production of a thoroughly systematic and orderly 
work. Does it not seem that if the preparation and 
presentation of the Hebrew code took place at the time 
and in the way imposed on us by the doctrine of the 
thorough disintegrationist, then we stand entirely at a 
loss to account for the form of the work before us? And, 
conversely, do not the peculiarities of that form consti- 
tute an objection to the negative hypothesis, which it is 
an absolute necessity for its promoters to get rid of as 
best they can? 

Let me again illustrate the case by referring to the 
Iliad. Those who have referred that work to a variety 
of authors have had recourse to subtle and questionable 
arguments in order to exhibit some semblance of anom- 
aly, and have always been allowed to assume that the 
final editors under Pericles, or at whatever epoch, wrought 
with energy and purpose to weld the fragmentary material 
into a seemly whole. Isit conceivable that an operation 
such as we are now required to believe in could have 
been carried on without the sense of a similar necessity, 
or could so absolutely have failed in literary aim and 
effort ? 

I subjoin one further topic of the same class as fit to 
be taken into view. The absence from the legislative 
books of all assertion of a future state, and of all motive 
derived from it with a view to conduct, has been already 
noticed. The probable reason of that absence from a 
code of laws framed by Moses under Divine command 
or guidance, is a subject alike of interest and difficulty. 
It has sometimes occurred to me as possible that the 
close connection of the doctrine with public religion in 
the Egyptian system might have supplied a reason for 
its disconnection from the Mosaic laws? even as I sup- 
pose we might, from other features of those laws, draw 
proof or strong presumption that, among the purposes 
of the legislator, there was included a determindtion to 
draW a broad and deep line, or even trench, of demarca- 
tion, between the foreign religions in their neighborhood 
and the religious system of the Hebrews. Be this as it 
may, it is enough for my present purpose that the ab- 
sence of the doctrine of a future state from the work 
cannot be held to discredit the Mosaic authorship. But 
does not that absence clearly discredit the idea of a post- 
exilic authorship? Is it conceivable that Hebrews, pro- 
ceeding to frame their legislative books, after the Cap- 
tivity, and long after the Dispersion of the Ten Tribes, 
and after the light which these events had thrown upon 
the familiar ideas of a future life and an Underworld, as 
held both in the East and in Egypt, could have excluded 
all notice of it from their system of laws? I propose 
this as another topic for reflection. If they could not 
so have excluded it, then the fact of the exclusion be- 
comes another difficulty in the way of our accepting any 
negative hypothesis concerning the substance of the 
legislative books. 

It seems, then, that it is difficult to reconcile the results 


of the negative criticism on the Pentateuch with the | 


known reverence of the Jews for their Torah, which 
appears absolutely to presuppose a tradition of imme- 
morial age on its behalf, as a precondition of such uni- 





1 Sce Rodwell’s Preface to the Koran respecting the Suras. 
2 This topic is touched by Bishop Alexander in his Bampton Lec- 
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versal and undoubting veneration, But if this be 
necessary in the case of the Jew, how much more> 
peremptorily is it required by the case of the Samaritan, 
and what light does that case throw upon the general 
question? In medieval times, and until the seventeenth 
century, Christendom knew nothing of a Samaritan testi- 
mony to the authenticity of the Mosaic books, excepting 
from certain slight references ‘in the works of Fathers to 
“ the ancient Hebrew according to the Samatitans.” But 
early in the seventeenth century a traveler found among 
the Samaritans of Damascus a copy of the Pentateuch 
in the ancient Hebrew letters, and we are told there are 
now about sixteen of these manuscripts in the European 
libraries. The chief one in existence is guarded with 
sacred care at Nablous, the ancient Shechem, by a con- 
gregation, still surviving, of a few hundred Samaritans,' 
For questions of textual accuracy this work is esteemed 
inferior to the’ Hebrew, though it is not wholly without 
a claim to more archaic forms. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch is one of the most remark- 
able monuments of antiquity. Its testimony, of course, 
cannot be adduced to show that the books following the 
Pentateuch have been clothed from a very ancient date 
with the reverence due to the Divine Word, and is even 
capable of being employed, in a limited sense, the other 
way. But as respects the Samaritan Pentateuch itself, 
how is it possible to conceive that it should have held 
as a Divine work the supreme place in the regard of the 
Samaritans, if, about or near the year 500 B. C.,* or, 
again, if at the time of Manasseh the seceder ® it had, as 
matter of fact, been a recent compilation of their ene- 
mies the Jews? or if it had been regarded as anything 
less than a record of a great revelation from God, his- 
torically known, or at the least universally believed, to 
have come down to them in the shape it then held from 
antiquity? Be it remembered that this work itself, and 
an approximate date for its known existence, are not 
matters of mere speculation, but are accepted results of 
historical research. And it is in this as in other cases — 
a matter for serious consideration, whether we can accept 
the ingenious conclusions of critics before we know 
whether they are to be shattered and shivered when 
flung against the face of the strong rock of history. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, then, forms in itself a 
remarkable indication, even a proof, that, at the date 
from which we know it to have been received, the Pen- 
tateuch was no novelty among the Jews. But may we 
not state the argument in broader terms? Surely the 
reverence of the Samaritans for the Torah could not have 
begun at this period; hardly could have begun at any 
period posterior to the schism. If these books grew by 
gradual accretion, still that must have been a single 
accretion. A double* process could not have been car- 
ried on in harmony. Noy can we easily suppose that, 
when the Ten tribes separated from the Two, they did, 
not carry with them the law on which their competing 
worship was to be founded. In effect, is there any 
rational supposition except that the kingdom of Israel 
had possessed at the time of Rehoboam sume code cor- 
responding in substance, in all except mere detail, with 
that which was subsequently written out in the famous 
manuscripts we now possess ? 

Let us close this portion of the subject with a plea of 
a different order,—one which, admitting a probable 
imperfection of the text, deprecates, as opposed to the 
principles of sound criticism, any conclusion therefrom 
adverse to its general fidelity. It has caused me some 
surprise to notice (1) that some negative writers lay con- 
siderable stress upon what they deem to be numerical 
errors in the books of the Old Testament; and (2) that, 
so far as I have seen, they do not advert to the increased 
risks of mistake in the transmission of numbers as com- 
pared with other literary matter, either by copying or 
by word of mouth. 

The increased risk which accompanies all recording of 
numbers extends likewise to enumerations, such as genea- 
logical or other recitals of names in lists, subject, however, 
to the remark that, where meter is used, inasmuch as it 
supplies a framework for particular words which would 
not apply to other words, the danger is proportionably 
less; and also that, where the record is by writing, and 
not by simple hearing, the eye has.the opportunity of 
traversing the names as the mechanical process is carried 
on, which will in many cases stand in connection with, 
and so serve to check, one another. 

Bishop Colenso, for example, lays very great stress on 
the numbers assigned by the Old Testament to the chil- 





1See Paterson Smyth, p. 118. 

2 Paterson Smyth, p. 49. 

* Placed by Wellhausen at about 375 B. C. 
Page 496. 


Hist, Israel.” (Black). 
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’ acouracy ; and this although he had meter to assist him. 


' accounts for the year, which are associated in our coun- 
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dfen of Israel on thelr snsngiibiiadhs Yo taste, ea, 
observing on the practical difficulties which such a mul- 
titade must encounter on a march, treats the case as 
one which materially impugns the general credit of the 
history.’ 

I suppose that those who are practically conversant 

with the movement of men in large bodies may be much 
inclined to follow Colenso‘in questioning the statements 
of numbers, both there and in many other cases, It is 
quite another question whether, because errors may have 
crept into the numbers, the recitals of facts generally are 
therefore untrustworthy. 
. There isa broad and clear difference, of which note 
Ought to be taken. Both in copying and in writing, asa 
genera] rule, the structure of the sentence, or what is 
called the context, is mentally carried onwards, and the 
genera) drift confines within narrow limits the possibility 
of error in the particular words. Mistake in form would 
very commonly betray itself by inconsistency in the 
sense; and this inconsistency would not fail to be de- 
tected, because the relation between the parts of the sen- 
tence is ordinarily perceived as the process is carried on. 
But the relation between numerical amounts is not at 
once determined for the copyist by the context, and 
usually requires a distinct and careful examination. 

I will give two practical illustrations of this statement, 
the one very old, and the other very modern; the one 
touching oral, and the other written, transmission. 

The most elaborate invocation of the Muse, or appeal 
for divine assistance, in the whole of the Poems of 
Homer, is the preface to the Catalogue of the Greek 
troops and ships; and this, although in no part of the 
poems could less of effort properly poetic be required. 
But the Catalogue consists partly of numerical state- 
ments of the strength of the contingents which made up 
the fleet, partly of geographical detail of the names of 
towns and ‘districts; and here we find the rationale of 
the poet’s call for special aid, and care with a view to 


I now turn to very modern practice. In the year 1853 
it was my duty for the first time to submit to Parliament 
one of the large and complex statements of the public 


try with the familiar name of Budgets. The speeches in 
which these statements were contained were made known 
to the country by reporting in the usual manner. But 
the art of the reporters could not be trusted to convey 
the figures with accuracy by the ear, and a practice 
had consequently grown up of supplying them from the 
Official source in carefully written statements for their 
guidance, which were sent to them during the delivery 
of the speech. It has now been found more convenient 
not to trust at all to the ear, and the minister is under- 
stood to speak from printed figures. 

y My position does not go beyond this, that the same 
care which insures general fidelity of statement in recitals 
does not suffice to secure numerical precision; and con- 
versely, that the want of such precision, which may often 
be suspected in the Old Testament, does not raise pro- 
sumptions adverse to general correctness, 

The necessary limits of this paper do not permit of my 
entering on the contents of the Mosaic legislation. It is, 
I apprehend, both far more complex and far deeper than 
the other systems of ancient law known to us, as well as 
far higher in its moral aims. I humbly recommend 
that those who read it should fix their minds upon the 
skill with which it is addressed to the attainment of ends 
ot such a nature as to render them in their ordinary 
aspects hardly reconcilable. Severely proscriptive of 
the stranger,—namely, the nationg whom it found in 
possession of Canaan,—it is as singularly liberal and 
generous toward him when he has made his peace with 
Hebraism. Aiming much at equality, simplicity, and 
industry, as fountains of order and of strength, it em- 
bodies most peculiar regulations for the purpose of keep- 
ing within narrow limits the growth of wealth, which is 
their natural result; and the spirit of enterprise, which 
wdald have burst the narrow bounds of Palestine, and 
destroyed the seclusion of the chosen people by prema- 
ture mixture with the nations of the world. The design 
seemingly was to repress the latent powers of human 
nature, and to secure a conservative, even a stationary, 
community, changeless as the truths of which it was the 
guardian. The completeness of their severance was not 
impaired by the Captivity and Dispersion of Israel, or 
by the Exile in Babylon, or by the creation of Jewish 
factories abroad, or by the destruction of the political 
independence of the country, or by the invasion and 
supremacy of the Greek language. The Jew, when our 
Lord came, was still, and was even more than ever, 


ay kuss eine aan te Te 
of himself, the purpose of his great stewardship was 
accom plished. 

London, England. 





BACK OF THE DREAM. 


A Srupy In CHILy-LiFR, 
BY NORMAND PATTERSON. 


One and one maketwo. That is one of the first things 
learned by a child, and one of the last things practically 
realized by an adult, “ Putting this and that together” 
is not only a necessary part of the logic of common life, 
but is the fundamental principle of scientific procedure. 
A good many facts, or happenings, that have no 
apparent connection with one another, are radically and 
vitally one. In the ordinary intercourse of life with our 
fellowmen we are continually compelled to add the 
silent look to the spoken word; to construe speech by 
character; to summon our knowledge of man as an in- 
terpreter of the doings of men; in short, to read between 
the lines,—to obtain a new result by putting this and that 
together. If we fail to do this, we fail to read the world 
aright; we are not just and true. 
If this be so in our relations with men and women 
with whom we come in contact in the shop, the office, 
the street, the church, the parlor, how much more true 
must it be in our relations with those little folk “ whose 
exterior semblance doth belie” their “soul’s immensity,” 
and who, in the keenness of their observing, the sonnd- 
ness of their reasoning, and the depth of their feeling, 
“ Have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither.” . 

Being detained, one evening, on the way home from 
my office, I was wondering, as I opened the door with 
my key, whether it was too late te say good-night to the 
children. Ido not miss that many nights in a year; for 
it is worth too much to me and to them. 

My little boy of six had just crept into bed, when, at the 
sound of my foot on the stair, he leaped out, and, wildly 
flinging his arms in an ecstasy of delight, dashed into 
the hall, calling, “Papa! papa! papa!” 

A warm greeting was to be expected; that was a daily 
occurrence, I might now have looked for broader grins 
and louder kisses, itis true; but such superlative hilarity, 
such excessive demonstrations of joy, seemed hardly ac- 
countable. 

Well, we had our jolly good-night, and our soberer 
good-night, our hugs and kisses, interspersed with ques- 
tions as to what had become of me, with a tightening 
of my boy’s arms around my neck wher he talked about 
his long waiting and my long coming. Then I left him 
to pursue his own way to the land of dreams. 

The next time that we found each other was when the 
milk-wagon and the ice-cart rattled us both back to the 
land of realities. Before we had fairly rubbed the sleep 
from our eyes, little arms were around my neck again, and 
a warm cheek was pressed against my forehead. 

“Papa,” said the affectionate boy, “do you know what 
I dreamed last night?” 

“No, I don’t. What was it?” 

“T dreamed,” said he, “that I saw you crossing a rail- 
road track, and the train was coming ”— 

** Did you, you dear little fellow? And were you afraid 
that I might be hurt or killed?” 

An emotional “Yes’’ came simultaneously with tke 
tightening of his embrace. 

There was his unusual demonstration of delight on the 
previous evening; here was this horrible dream, and his 
emotion in relating it. I put this and that together. 
And now for the proof of my secret conclusions. 

“Were you afraid,” I asked, “when papa was late 
coming home last evening, that something had hap- 
pened to him?” 

“ Yes,”—and the arms, that had relaxed a little, spas- 
modically tightened again, Having left word that I 
should be late that evening, there was no need for 
worry. Moreover, there was no reason to imagine me 
near a railroad. Why heed the childish dream? 

Anxiety in the waking hour often begets a dream of 
calamities or horrors, although the form of calamity may 
have no necessary Connection with the preceding anxiety. 
If the child had been busy with his toy railroad, or if for 
any reason his ideal danger, his ideal horror, was a rail- 
road accident, the dream begotten of a worrying fear 
could naturally have taken the form that it did. 

A dream is a dream, and morethanadream. My boy’s 
dream was his revealer. Out of his torment I learned 
the depth of a child’s forebodings. I had only to put 
this and that together to gain a new and clearer and 





1 See Colenso on the Pentateuch and Joshua, Part 1, XII., ef alibi. 
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reverence for my own child, and s higher sense of re- 
sponsibility to the world of childhood. | 

Wives and mothers, husbands and fathers, are not 
alone in their anxious times of watching and waiting, 
fearing and hoping. In the heart of the little child 
there is often an unspoken sorrow,—a black gloom of ill- 
foreboding, a silent dread of danger, such as children are 
supposed to know but little of, much Jess to brood over. 
This truth lies under the evening joy for me. This, for 
me, stands back of the midnight dream. 


Philadelphia. 





UTILIZING THE LATE SCHOLAR. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


The late scholar is no blessing, and yet he is far from 
an unmixed evil. The wise teacher will get all the good 
he can out of him. 

Of course, he is to be transformed into the early scholar, 
care being taken lest by a mistake he be transformed 
into the scholar absent altogether. And during this 
process of transformation there is a small harvest of 
advantage to be tended. 

Let his entrance be a danger signal. Don’t act mad. 
Of course, the electric current of interest is flowing by 
this time, or never, and the late scholar rudely breaks it. 
But never mind. Better the total loss of your scholars’ 
interest in the lesson than the loss of thgir respect for you. 
Remember, too, that there may be a good excuse,— 
éven late coming may mean earnest endeavor,—and 
premature impatience in such case will cause you dis- 
mayed repentance. 

The late scholar cannot be ignored; don’t try it, 
Sometimes we fiercely attempt to finish our sentences, 
or get answers to our last questions. The late scholar is 
a potent and aggressive fact, and cannot be got rid of in 
that way. 

No. Accept the situation promptly and sensibly. 
Stop short at once, and greet the late comer heartily. 
Don’t let him sneak into a back seat, but set him in the 
midst. See that he has a Bible or a lesson-paper. In+ 
corporate him. Then proceed thriftily to utilize him. 
He is your opportunity for a review. You probably 
need one at this stage of the lesson, any way. Here is 
your chance for gathering up loose ends and binding ‘all 
the truths thus far taught in a-compact whole. 

You may do it in this way: “Before you came in, 
Charley, we were talking about Christ’s command to lay 
up treasures, not on earth, but in heaven. We've been 
deciding what some of the earth-treasures are. We've 
agreed that they-include money and clothes and houses 
and studies and friends, and that we mustn’t win any of 
these in such a way that they will belong merely to 
earth. You see? And now, class, can any one think 
of another earth-treasure?” 

Or you may do it in this way: ‘‘ Here’s Charley. John, 
will you please tell him what we talked about at the 
beginning of the lesson? That’s good. And Bess, tell 
him, piease, what conclusion we have come to thus far. 
That’s right. And now let us go on,” 

Similarly, all through the lesson, the late scholar may 
be your excuse for bringing up points mentioned at the 
opening of the hour, and needing repetition. “ Some- 
thing was said-at the start which bears on that matter, 
and Charley wasn’t here. Ned, please tell him what 
that was.” 

Bring him into the electric circle by a question as soon 
as youcan. But remember that it takes time for him to 
become charged with interest and anderstanding as fully. 
as the rest, and ask him easy questions at first, or, per- 
haps better, cal] on him to read a verse or two. 

The late scholar’s exit is fraught with as much danger 
as his entrance. You must utilize that also, Let your 
questioning be jolly and indirect: “Too much sleep 
this morning, Billy?” “Sorry, Ellen, that you couldn’t 
start in wit. s;” “Some good points you missed at the 
opening, Fred.” 

If rightly used, this is an opp: pprtanity for learning. of 
some reed or temptation that besets your scholar. She 
may be lazy. He may be too fond of sleep. She may 
keep too late hours. Hy may be led astray by the Sun- 
day morning papers. They may fail to see the value of 
the opening prayer and songs. You get fresh insight 
into their characters, 

When Nature heals a broken bone, she makes it the 
stronger for the break. And so, though the late scholar 


teacher will know how to mend the matter in such 
shrewd fashion as to knit the whole class more firmly 


together. 





more profound knowledge of child nature, an increased 
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seem to fracture sadly the interest of the lesson, the wise’ 
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ates Gopen TExr: Unto every one which hath shall be given.— | described. In the parable, a nobleman and ten of his ser- 
LESSON HELPS. Luke 19 ; 26. tele vants, three of whom are mentioned particulariy; citizens of 
pain Alliant the nobleman’s domain, others standing by when the reckon- 
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1. July ¢6.—Lawfal Work on the Sabbath Lake 13 : 10-17 
2, July 13.—'fhe Great Supp Luke 4 : 15-4 
3. July 20.—Taking up the Cross Luke 14 : 25-35 
4, July 27.—Lost and Found.. ........ «ekake 15 : 1-10 
&. August 3.—The Prodigal S0D..................00.ccesssseseneneseneeenee Luke 15: 11-4 
6. August 10.—The Rich Man and Lazarus Luke 16 : 19-31 
7. August 17.—The Ten Lepers Luke 17: 11-19 
8. August 24.—Prevailing Prayer Lake 18 : 1-14 
9. August 31.—Entering the Kimgdom...........ccs-csseeeeseseneeee Luke 18 : 15-30 
10. September 7.—Jesus and Zacchzeus the Publican............ .Luke 19 : 1-10 
11, September 14.—Parable of the Pounds..,.Luke 19: 11-27 
12, September 21,—Jesus Entering Jerusalem.................00 Luke 19 : 37-48 


12, September 23.— Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5 : 1-4; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Luke 21 : 1-4. 


LESSON XL, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1890. 
Tire: PARABLE OF THE POUNDS. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Luke 19 : 11-27, 
COMMON VERSION. 

11 And as they heard these 
things, he added and spake a 
parable, because he was nigh to 
Je-ru’sa-lem, and because they 
thought that the kingdom of God 
should immediately appear. 

12 He said therefore, A certain 
nobleman went into a far country 
to receive for himself a kingdom, 
and to return, ‘ 

18 And he called his ten serv- 
ants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, 
Occupy till I come. | 

14 But his citizens hated him, 
and sent a message after him, 
saying, We will not have this man 
to reign over us. 

15 And it came to pass, that 
when he was returned, having 
received the kingdom, then he 
commanded these servants to be 
called unto him, to whom he had 
given the money, that he might 
know how much every man had 
gained by trading. 

16 Then came the first, saying, 
Lord, thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds, 

17 And he said unto him, Well, 
thou good servant: because thou 

hast been faithful in a very lit- 
tle, have thou authority over ten 
cities, 

18 And the second came, say- 
ing, Lord, thy pound hath gained | 19 hath made five pougds. And 
five pounds. |  hesaid unto him also, Be thou 

19 And he said likewise to him, |20 also over five cities. And 
Be thou also over five cities. *another came, saying, Lord; 

20 And another came, saying,| behold, here # thy pound, 
Lord, behold, here is thy pound, | which I kept laid up in a 
which I have kept laid up in a | 21 napkin: for I feared thee, 
napkin : | because thou art an austere 

21 For I feared thee, because| man: thou takest up thatthou 
thou art an austere man: thou layedst net down, and reapest 
takest up that thou layedst not | 22 that thou didst not sow. He 
down, and reapest that thou didst saith unto him, Out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee, 


not sow. 

22 And he saith unto him, Out thou wicked *servant. Thou 
of thine own moyth' will I judge| knewest that I am an austere 
thee, thou wicked servant. Thou men, taking up that I laid not 
knewest that I was an austere; down, and reaping that I did 
man, taking up that I laid not | 23 notsow; then wherefore gavest 
down, and reaping that I did not thou not my money into the 
BUW : bank, and °I at my coming 

23 Wherefore then gavest not should have required it with 
thou my money into the bank, | 24 interest? And he said unto 
that at my coming I might have them that stood by, Take «way 
required mine own with usury? | from him the pound, and give 

24 And he said unto them that it unto him that hath the ten 
stood by, Take from him the | 25 pounds. And they said unto 
pound, and give i to him that| — him, Lowi, he hath ten pounds, 
hath ten pounds. I say unto you, that unto every 

2% (And they said unto him,, one that hathshall be given; 
Lord, he hath ten pounds.) but from him that hath not, 

26 For I say unto you, Thatun-| even that which he bath shall 
to every ohe which hath shall be | 27 betaken away from him. How- 
given; and from him that hath| _beit these mine enemies,which 
not, even that he hath shall be would not that I should ‘reign 
taken away from him. | over them, bring hither, and 

27 But those mine enemies, slay them before me. 
which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither, 
and slay them before me. | 





Memory verses: 12, 13.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

And as they heard these 
things, he added and spake a 
parable, because he was nigh 
to Jerusalem, and because they 
supposed that the kingdom of 
God was immediately to ap- 
12 pear. He said therefore, A 

certain nobleman went into a 
far country, to receive for him- 
self a kingdom, and to return. 
138 And he called ten ! servants 
of his, and gave them ten 
2 pounds, and said unto them, 
Trade ye herewith till I come. 
14 But his citizens hated him, and 
sent an ambassage after him, 
saying, We will not that this 
man reign over us.. And it 
came to pass, when he was 
come back again, having re- 
ceived the kingdom, that he 
commanded these !servants, 
unto whom he had given the 
money, to be called to him, 
that he might know what they 
16 had gained by trading. And 
the first came before him, say- 
ing, Lord, thy pound hath 
17 made ten pounds more. And 
he said unto him, Well done, 
thou good *servant: because 
thou wast found faithful in a 
very little, have thou authority 
18 overten cities. Andthesecond 
came, saying, Thy pound, Lord, 
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15 





26 





1 Gr. bond-servants. * Mina, here translated © gome, is equal to one 
hundred drachmas. A drachme is a coin worth ut eight pence. %Gr. 
servant. *Gr. the other. 5 Or, I should have gone and required. | 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“ which” in verse 27. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 
the uttermost.—Heb. 7 : 25. . 


Lesson Toric: Rewarding the Faithful Servant. 


1. Testing all Servants, vs. 11-15. 
2. Rewarding Faithful Servants, vs. 16-19, 24-26. 


Darty Home ReEaprnes: 
M.—Luke 19 : 11-27. Rewarding faithful service. 
T.—Matt. 25: 14-30. Rewarding faithful service. 
W.—Rev. 2: 1-10. Faithful service enjoined. 


T.—2 Tim, 4: 1-18. Faithful service reviewed. 
F.—Deut. 34: 1-12. Faithful service ended. 
$.—Matt. 14:1-12. Faithful service ended. 
$.—1 Cor. 3 ; 1-28. Service tested. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, TESTING ALL SERVANTS, 

|. The Absent Lord: 

A certain nobleman went into a far country (12). 
I go to prepare a place for you (John 14 : 2). 





Now I go unto him that sent me (John 16 : 5). 

He was taken up; and a cloud received him (Acts 1 : 9). 

Christ entered .. . into heaven itself (Heb. 9 ; 24). 

ll. The Trusted Servants : d 

He called ten servants, ... and gave them ten pounds (13), 

One his own servants, and delivered unto them his goods (Matt, 
25 : 14). 

To each one is given .. . to profit withal (1 Cor. 12> 7), 

He ascended on high, ... and gave gifts unto men (Eph. 4 ; 8). 

As each hath received a gift, ministering it (1 Pet.4:10). - 

Wl. The Final Reckoning: 

Called to him, that he might know what they had gained (15). 


Unto every man according to his deeds (Matt. 16 ; 27). 

Cometh, and maketh a reckoning with them (Matt. 25 : 19). 
Render the account of thy stewardship (Luke 16 : 2). 

Each one muy receive the things done in the body (2 Cor. 5 : 10). 


1, “They supposed that the kingdom of God was immediately to 

appear.”’ (1) The assured coming; (2) The misjudged time ; (3) 

The corrective ene; 

‘Trade ye herewith tillI come.” (1) The master; (2) The ser- 

vants; (3) The trust; (4) The trading; (5) The absence; (6) The 

return, 

. ‘That be might know what they had gained by trading.”’ (1) 
The trust committed ; (2) The trading ordered ; (3) The report 
required ; (4) The results involved, 


2. 


Il. REWARDING FAITHFUL SERVANTS. 

1. Diligence : 

Lord, thy pound hath made ten pounds more (16). 

The hand of the diligent maketh rich (Prov. 10 : 4). 

ot a a man diligent?... he shall stand before kings (Prov. 
: 29). 

Lo, I have gained other five talents (Matt, 25 : 20). 

Adding... all diligenée, in your faith supply virtue (2 Pet. 1 : 5). 


il. Commendation: 

Well done, thow good servant (17). 

Well done, good and faithful servant (Matt. 25 ; 21). 

Faithful in a very little. . . faithful also in much (Luke 16 : 10). 


They shall walk with me in white; for they are worthy (Rev. 3: 4). 

They washed their robes, and made them white (Rev. 7 : 14). 

il. Advancement: 

Unto every one that hath shali be given (26). 

I will set thee over many things (Matt, 25 : 23). 

Give it unto him that hath the ten talents (Matt, 25 : 28). 

He shall have abundance (Matt, 25 ; 29). 

He counted me faithful, appointing me to his service (1 Tim. 1: 12). 

1. ‘* Well done, thou good servant.’’ (1) The conduct commended; 
(2) The commendation bestowed ; (3) The rewards added. 

2. ‘‘Give it unto him that hath the ten pounds.” (1) Ability 
demonstrated ; (2) Fyre yy! enla " 

3. ‘‘Unto every one that hath shall be given.’’ God’s law for 

human advancement: (1) Opportunity bestowed ; (2) Improve- 

Bes pews: (8) Opportunity extended; (4) Possibilities un- 

mited. 


III. 
|. Inactivity: 
Thy pownd, which I kept laid up in a napkin (20), 


He said, I go, sir: and went not (Matt. 21 : 30). 
o.. _ thy talent in the earth: lo, thou hast thine own (Matt. 


PUNISHING UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. 


: 25). 

Thou wicked and slothful servant (Matt. 25 : 26). 

Se 70 Seem, . +. not hearers only, deluding your own selves (Jas. 
: 22). 


ll. Distrust: 

I feared thee, because thou art an austere man (21). 
What is the Almighty, that we should serve him? (Job 21 : 15.) 
They say, How doth God know? (Psa. 73 : 11. 


) 

What profit is it that we have kept his charge? (Mal. 8 : 14.) 

i knew thee that thou art a hard man (Matt. 25 : 24). 

lil. Deprivation: 

Take away from him the pownd (24). 

Take ye away therefore the talent from him (Matt. 25 : 28). 

Even that which he hath shal! be taken away (Matt. 25 : 29). 

Cast ye out the unprofitable servant (Matt. 25 : 30). 

If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss (1 Cor. 3: 15). 
1, “Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I have kept...in a 
napkin.’ (1) The master’s inspection ; (2) The servant's report. 
—(1) The pound preserved ; (2) The pound returned; (3) The 
pound unproductive. 

. “Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee.” (1) Expressed 
convictions ; (2) Confessed actions; (3) Manifest inconsistency ; 

(4) Deserved doom. 

* These mine enemies, .. . slay.’’ (1) Their hatred of their lord; 

at protest aguinst their lord ; (3) Their fate before their 

ord, 


a 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FAITHFUL SERVICE ILLUSTRATED. 


By Abraham (Neh. 9:7, 8; Gal. 3 : 9). 

By Joseph (Gen. 39 : 3-6, 21-23). 

By Moses (Num. 12:7; Heb. 3 : 2, 5). 

By David (i Sam. 22 : 14). 

By Daniel (Dan. 6 : 4). 

By Paul (Acts 20 : 20, 26, 27 ; 2 Tim. 4 : 7). 
By Timothy (1 Cor. 4 : 17). 

By Antipas (Rev. 2 : 13). 

By a nameless multitude (Heb. 11 : 35-40). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—There are none recorded. 

Piace.—In Jericho, perhaps still at the entrance to the 
house of Zaccheus, possibly within the house. 

Tiwe.—As before, probably on Thursday evening, 7th of 
Nisan, March 30,783 A. U. C.; thatis, A. D. 30. Some think 
the lesson should be assigned to the next morning, just before 
the departure for Bethany. 





OUTLINE : 
: 3. Punishing Untaithful Servants, vs. 20-24, 27. 


Persons. —Our Lord, with a crowd of hearers, not further 


ing was made. 

Incrpents.—The occasion of the parable; the journey of 
the nobleman; the trust committed to hisservants; the rebel- 
lious embassy of the citizens; the reckoning with the servants 
when the nobleman had received the kingdom; the answer 
of the first faithful servant, and the reward promised him;’ 
that of the second followed also by a reward; then the an- 
swer of the wicked servant, with the reply of his master and 
the judgment pronounced upon him; the objection of those 
that stood by; the reward of faithfulness and the punishment 
of unfaithfulness; the judgment of the rebellious citizens, 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—The parable of the talents (Matt. 
25 ; 14-30) resembles this one, but is not strictly parallel. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 11,—And as they heard these things, he added and spake 
a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and because they 
supposed, that the kingdom of God was immediately to appear : 
This verse follows immediately after the story of Zaccheus; 
and the expression “these things” evidently refers to what 
had been said in the conversation with him. The peoplé 
who had formed the crowd, or some of them, had heard this 
conversation, which may have ‘been carried on in a room 
opening upon the court into which they had passed. 
Because: We have here two clauses introduced by this 
word. The two clauses represent one thought, which com- 
prehends the two things that are mentioned. The second 
“because,” in the Revised Version, is in italics, it will be 
noticed. The people who were moving along with Jesus on 
his journey, and were looking to him as perhaps the Mes- 
sianic king, naturally felt that, as he now entered Jerusalem, 
he would proclaim and establish the kingdom. Their imme- 
diate expectation of the kingdom, therefore, and the drawing 
near to Jerusalem on Jesus’ part, had a close relation to each 
other. In view of this wrong expectation, and in order to 
teach the need of patience, and the true way of acting and 
living, while they waited for the end to come, he gives the 
parable. This parable, commonly designated as the parable 
of the pounds, is similar to the parable of the talents in 
Matthew's twenty-fifth chapter, but yet is different from it, 

This parable was spoken in Jericho; the one in Matthew, 
at Jerusalem. The people, and the disciples also, were look- 
ing for the kingdom at this time, and all who believed in any 
measure in Jesus, naturally connected its coming with his 
present visit to the sacred city. 

Verses 12-14.—He said therefore, A certain nobleman went 
into a far country, to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. 
And he called ten servants of his, and gave them ten pounds, and 
said unto them, Trade ye herewith till I come. But his citizens 
hated him, and sent an ambassage after him, saying, We will not 
that this man reign over us:,The representation is that of a 
man of noble birth and family, who goes to a distant region 
to receive from a king or emperor the government of a. 
province or minor kingdom, He is to go to a far country, 
and to return. The intervening time represents the waiting- 
time with reference to the divine kingdom. 

There are two classes of persons who are introduced into 
the story. The first class consists of the servants or bond- 
servants of the noblemen. The second class consists of those 
who are citizens of his province, The servants may repre- 
sent those who would be disciples, and would thus take upon 
themselves the obligations pertaining to service and disciple- 
ship. The citizens represent the hostile Jews.—Gave them 
ten pounds; One pound to each., The pound here spoken of was 
worth about fifteen to seventeen dollars of our money. The 
servants were to take the money,—distributed’ thus equally 
among them,—and were to trade with it; that is, they were 
to use it with wisdom and diligence, to the end of making it 
profitable, This was to continue until he should return. 
The duty of the disciple was to use the power and ‘opportu- 
nities given to him im the service of the kingdom and of the 
Lord of the kingdom, and thus to be, in the truest sense, 
ready for his coming whenever he should appear. 

The attitude of the hostile citizens is now pictured. The 
parable here adapts itself to the case of an earthly kingdom 
wholly, and not to the heavenly. But the enmity is thus 
symbolized which is found in the hearts of those who refuse 
the true Messianic King. 

Verses 15-19.—And it came to pass, when he was come back 
again, having received the kingdom, that he commanded these ser- 
vants, unto whom he had given the money, to be called to him, that 
he might know what they had gained by trading. And the first 
came before him, saying, Lord, thy pound hath made ten pounds 
more. And he said unto him, Well done, thou good servant: be- 
cause thou wast found faithful in a very little, have thou authority 
over ten cities, And the second came, saying, Thy pound, Lord, 
hath made five pounds, And he said unto him also, Be thou also 
over five cities: The amount entrusted to each servant is repre- 





sented as being the same; and the use of the sum yields, in the 
different cases, different measures of increase. The inquiry 
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of the master, on his return, was as to what they had gained. 
Each one was tested as to what he had done in falfilment of 
the charge laid npon him.—Jn a very little: The service was 
indeed small, and in a small sphere, as compared with the 
‘reward,—as compared also with the work and sphere of the 
nobleman himself, who had received the kingdom, and was 
‘thus in royal authority. The reward is measured according 
to the measure of what had been accomplished, but it is rich 
‘and full for each one. There would seem to be a suggestion 
here with reference to the rewards of the kingdom of God. 

Verses 20-23.—And another came, saying, Lord, behold, here 
43 thy pound, which I kept laid up in a napkin: for I feared 

thee, because thou art an austére man: thou takest up that thou 
layedst not down, and reapest that thou didst not sow. He saith 
unto him, Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked 
servant, Thou knewest that I am an austere man, taking up that I 
laid not down, and reaping that I did not sow; then wherefore 
gavest thou not thy money into the bank, and I at my coming 
should have required it with interest: This portion of the para- 
ble corresponds very closely with the same part of Matthew's 
parable of the talents, The servant here lays aside the pound 
in a napkin, while in Matthew he hides the talent in the 
earth; but the course of action which he takes, and the con- 
demnaiion which he receives, arethesame. The pound, like 
the talent, was intrusted to him to be used so that he might 
gain more; and he had failed to use it. He had neglected 
the one duty imposed upon him. 

The words “Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee,” 
are not found in Matthew; but the other words, which are 
used both there and here, involve in themselves the idea 
which is expressed in this sentence. If the unfaithful ser- 
vant had done nothing more, he should at least have given 
the money to the bank, that it might, as it were, have worked 
‘out for itself some measure of gain. But he had not even 
done as much as this. He had been totally neglectful. 

Verses 24-26.—And he said unto them that stood by, Take 

away from him the pound, and give it wnto him that hath the ten 
x ood And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten pounds. I 
say wnto you, that wnto every one that hath shall be given; but 
from him that hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken 
away from him: Who the bystanders were, is not stated in 
the parable; but they were persons, evidently, over whom the 
lord of the kingdom had authority. These persons are the 
speakers in verse 25. They express their astonishment that 
he should add to the one who had already so much. In his 
reply he proclaims one of the great laws of human life, The 
words of these men who stood by, says Plumptre, “ foreshadow 
the feelings with which men in all ages have looked on those 
greater than themselves. They grudge the influence and 
opportunities for good which are transferred from those who 
have not used them to those who will.” Possibly, however, 
the words are a simple expression of surprise. The law, “To 
him that hath shall be given,” together with its opposite, 
pertains to the nature of man and to the relationship of one 
man to another. In the growth-of the life, it must of neces- 
sity be the fact that, the greater the past attainment has 
been, the measure of the future attainment will be greater. 
» The powers develop with their use; and so with knowledge, 
and righteousness, and everything that is good. 

The reward answers to the character. The man who uses 
opportunities and powers, and everything which is intrusted 
to him, well, will also be rewarded by the gift, from other 
men, of larger opportunities and greater means of working, 
The principle of the divine kingdom, in this regard, is but 
the principle of human life everywhere. The man who uses 
the pound to gain ten pounds, receives still more. The man 
who lays it aside, and does nothing, loses what it has to 
give him. 

Verse 27.—Howbeit these mine enemies, which would not that 
T should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them before 
me: The parable now returns to verse 14, and tells of the 
action of the’ruler of the kingdom with reference to the citi- 
zens who had refused his authority. The enemies are con- 
demned and slain. This element of the story is omitted from 

*. the narrative of Matthew. The person there introduced is a 
householder, who dealt with his servants only. Here the 
lord of the servants is also the lord of a kingdom. The para- 
ble in Luke thus sets forth the relation of Jesus to servants 
and enemies, and gives the action and the result in the cuse 
of both alike. There are very striking similarities in the 
two parables; but, as we carefully examine them from begin- 
ning to end, we find such and so manifest points of unlike- 
ness, that we may best explain them as different parables, 
spoken on different occasions. 


Yule University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIB, D.D. 


The crowd which had followed Jesus to the court of 


Zaccheus’s house had been greatly shocked, as Jews, by his 
accepting hospitality from one on whom they looked as one 
of the black sheep of the community, at once from his odious 
calling and from his unprincipled abuse of it by unjust 
exactions for his personal advantage. His frank and manly 





confession of past unworthiness, however, and the evident 
sincerity of his contrition and resolution to lead a better life, 
had won from Christ a sympathetic and tender acceptance 
and a fond greeting as to one hitherto lost, but now “found” 
forever,—a child of Abraham not in the flesh only, but in the 
Spirit, and an heir of the kingdom of the Messiah. His 
loving words to the penitent were at once colored by the 
murmuring throng to suit their conceptions of that kingdom. 
“Salvation,” which Jesus had spoken of as having come to 
his house, was associated in their minds with the déliverance 
of their nation from Rome and its exaltation as the “king- 
dom of God” upon earth. 


great work of the Messiah, The Jewish wus was, from 
day to day, expecting a manifestation of this divine Deliverer, 
and caught at any fancied indication of its nearness, Men 
dreamed that he would suddenly proclaim. himself at Jeru- 
salem before the multitudes gathered to the passover, and 
forthwith set up a dazzling monarchy in the Holy City, 
which henceforth would make the Jew lord of the whole 
earth. They were near Jerusalem now,—about seventeen 
miles off,—and might try, as they approached it, to take him 
by force to make him leader of a national insurrection, as the 
multitude had tried to do, before, at Bethsaida Julias (John 
6: 15). 

It was, therefore, important to disabuse them of their belief 
that this “kingdom of God” was immediately to disclose 
itself, They expected him to inaugurate it presently by some 
astounding display of power; he would tell them a parable 
to repress their impatience, and teach them the need of a 
patient waiting for it, and of actively working to bring it 
about,—his conception of it being wonderfully different from 
theirs, 

The surroundings of the spot where he stood furnished 
Christ with ready material; for Archelauus had built a grand 
palace, now before our Lord’s eyes, in Jericho, and an inci- 
dent in his history could be made vividly to impress the les- 
sons sought to be taught. More than. thirty years before, 
when Jesus was still an infant, Archelaus had gone to Rome, 
on the death of his father, Herod the Great, to obtain inves- 
titure in the portion of his father’s’ kingdom left to him, at 
the hands of Augustus, the Roman emperor. As a vassal of 
Rome it was imperative that his over-lord should thus “give 
him” his “kingdom,” just as in India the dependent kings 
require recognition from the British authority before enter- 
ing on their rule. 

The Jews, however, hated the Herods,—and especially 
Archelaus, the worst of them,—and sent a deputation of fifty 
chosen representatives to Rome, where they were joined by 
eight thousand Roman Jews, to pray that he might not be 
admitted into his “kingdom,” as they wished not to have 
“this man reign over them,” but would rather be under the 
direct power of Rome. Their efforts, however, failed, and 
Archelaus came back as their king, full of hatred to his 
people, on whom he took so terrible a revenge, by his bad 
government, that, ten years later, he was banished to Gaul 
by the Romans. This incident Christ now used, intro- 
ducing, however, what may be called a double plot, into the 
parable based on it, “A high-born man,” said he, “ went 
toa distant country to receive investiture in a kingdom, and 
to return.” \ 

Before starting, however, he called ten of his slaves to him, 
and gave them ten pounds,” saying, “ Trade with this till I 
come back.” That they should do their best for his interest, 
was only what he could claim from men who were themselves 
his. But his citizens hated him, and sent after him a depu- 
tation to the over-lord, saying, “ We will not that this man 
reign over us.” They were not successful, however, and in 
due time he returned home as the accredited ruler. 

Soon after, he ordered the slaves to whom he had given 
money to be called before him, that they might report what 
they had gained by trading. The first said that his pound 
had gained ten. “Well done, thou good slave,” answered 
the lord. “ Because thou wast found faithful in a very 
little, have thou authority over ten cities.” “Then came the 
second, saying, ‘Thy pound, Lord, has made five pounds,” 
—a proof of fidelity rewarded by his being forthwith set over 
five cities. But another came, saying, “ Lord, here is thy 
pound. I have kept it safe in this napkin; for I was afraid 
of thee, because I know that thou art a stern, harsh man, 
keen on gain in all cases, and so I dreaded to do anything 
with thy money, lest I should lose it, There, thou hast it 
safely back again.” But this excuse availed him little. “Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked slave,” 
burst out the angry lord. “Thou knewest the kind of man 
Iam; why did you not then set up an exchanger’s table, that 
thou mightest in this safe way have made profit for me?” 
Then, turning to the slaves standing round to carry out his 
orders of any kind, he told them to take this man’s pound 
from him, and give it to him who had the ten pounds,—his 


fitted to be entrusted with more. The worthless slave, on 


1 Josephus, Antiquities, 17 ; 11, 1. 
* What is called a pound is reckoned to ae ae 
$16.00. 





To bring this about, it was fondly believed, jenni be the | 


good use of the money given him showing that he was best’ 





the other hand, who had kept the money tied up in the cloth 
with which, if he had not been idle, he would have been 
wiping his brow, had shown himeelf undeserving any favor, 

and unfit for any trust. 

Thus far the parable sets forth the need of using faithfully 
whatever gifts and opportunities God has bestowed on us, in 
preparation for the coming of the kingdom of the Messiah ; 
stimulating loyal souls by the assurance of Divine favor 
when their Lord calls them to account for their steward- 
ship, and reminding us that the unprofitable servant will 
be seen, in the end, to have been supremely foolish as well 
as criminal. 

It taught, moreover, that the more we profit by heavenly 
grace, the more will be given us; ‘our good use of what we 
have enjoyed showing our fitness to receive still more, while 
the neglect of what power we may have had to work for God 
leads to the withdrawal of his favoring help, as thrown away 
on those who leave it unimproved. 

But now he returned to the second idea of the parable, — 
the result of the rebellion of the citizens against their lord. 
They had declared that they would not have him reign over 
them; ,but, having come back in spite of their opposition, 
they would feel his indignation. Turning to the slaves behind, 
used by him as his executioners, he ordered them, says Christ, 
to bring the rebels to him, and slay them before him. Had 
the multitude known it, this was a prediction of the fate of 
their nation, Rejecting the true Messiah, their proud capi- 
tal lay, a generation later, in smoking ruins, and the Jewish 
race had sunk into political death, 

The great object of the parable, we are told, was to show 
the error of expecting an immediate establishment of the 
kingdom of the Messiah at that time. The nobleman’s dis- 
tant journey implied delay, but his return took place while 
the servants to whom he entrusted his money still lived, 
—indeed, after an interval comparatively short. This points 
to the destruction of the Jewish state, which took place in 
the generation then existing, 2s the “ appearance of the king- 
dom of God” which Christ implied. But how different from 
what the Jew expected! Having rejected him, they would 
be themselves rejected, and “slain before him.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





“TILL HE COME.” 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D, 


Luke’s introduction to this parable implies that it sas 
spoken either in Zaccheus’s house or immediately after leay- 
ing it, and to the persons who had been there. The occasion 
assigned for it is twofold, the second part being closely con- 
nected with the first, as is shown by there being but one 
“because” in the Greek. Christ’s nearness to Jerusalem, 
and the impression that his entrance there was to bring about 
a crisis, had inflamed the expectations, both of disciples and 
of the multitude, who were ready for any excitement. 

The object of the parable is not to state the Christian doc- 
trine of reward for faithfulness, which is only part of its con- 
tents, but to damp down the expectation of the immediate 
bursting in of the kingdom, by displaying the double series 
of events which must go before its appearance; namely, the 
protracted, faithful trading of his servants, and the antago- 
nism of his foes, with the issues of both these when the King 
does appear. 

The introduction, then, of the enemies, is no result of the 
evangelist’s haying run two parables together, but is a neces- 
sary part of the whole picture. We have two main divisions: 

1. What precedes the appearance of the kingdom. Three 
different lines of activity are shadowed,—the prince’s in the 
far-off land, the servants’, and the enemies’ in the territory 
which is to be his kingdom. Jesus does not say that he is 
the man of noble birth, but his hearers could not mistake 
his meaning. Thus he calmly assumes to be the destined 
king of the kingdom of God, and hints, in veiled fashion, at 
his lofty nature and the mystery of incarnation. 

It is probably over-ingenious to see in the picture of the 
candidate for the throne traveling to the distant seat of 
sovereignty, allusion to Archelaus’s journey to Rome to beg 
his father’s throne from Augustus. The situation was cqm- 
mon in those times, and most felicitously sets forth one side 
of the purpose of the Ascension, while it negatives, by the 
emphatic statement of the distance of the capital, the heated 
expectations of the listeners. Christ teaches here, as always, 
that his departure is the prerequisite to his investiture with 
the visible sovereignty of the world ; that many long days 
must pass before he comes again ; yen that, while absent, he 
is not idle, but carrying on that “asking” which from of old 
was declared to be the condition of his receiving “the utter- 
most parts of the earth” for a possession. 

A glimpse within the veil is given us, and we behold him 
occupied there in furthering his suit for the manifestation of 
that dominion which, since his ascension, he exercises at the 
right hand of God, crowned with glory and honor. Till then 
two contrasted sets of activities go on here. His servants 
trade with the small capital which he has left them, and his 
enemies struggle against his rule. 

The two characteristics of the gifts to the former must be 
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especially noted. They are absolutely the same in amount in 
every case, and they are of very small value. By both they are 
sharply distinguished from the talents in the sister parable, 


What, then, is the uniformly identical gift which all Christ's | 


servants receive? If we are to seek for any one answer, we 
must either say the blessing of salvation, which is common 
to all, or, perhaps better, the word of the gospel. ‘The latter 
interpretation is in line with Paal’s frequent references to 
“the trust” which is “committed” to his “stewardship.” 
Talents vary “according to the grace that is given to us” and 
natural disposition and adventitious circumstances. The 
pound is the same to all. “The common salvation” belongs 
to all alike, The same gospel is entrusted to all. 

Why is it represented a3 a small sum? A pound was very 
little for a noble who was going to be a king to start trusted 
servants in business with. Perhaps, because the Christian’s 
gift from his absent Lord is of little worth in the world’s 
eyes, or, more probably, in order to contrast it with the great- 
ness of the result of faithfulness. Everything here, including 
our measure of salvation or of knowledge of the Divine word, 
is dwarfed by comparison with the solemn majesty and bound- 
lessness of the glory which shall be revealed in us, as high 
hills sink to apparent hillocks when some alpine, range 
throws off its veil of mist and towers to heaven. The small 
Capital makes the faithfulness of service the more noticeable, 
and suggests that the great purpose of life is to test and to 
train,—that its trivial business is only great when regarded 
as the means of obtaining what is infinitely greater. Life is 
redeemed from insignificance by being looked at in connec- 
tion with the stupendous magnitudes beyond, which also 
make it seem small. The more closely we link it with eter- 
nity, the smaller it will seem in itself, the greater in its 
issues. The servants are to trade, and to do it with con- 
tinual anticipation of their lord’s coming. 

The citizens are plainly, in the proper application of the 
parable, the Jews, and their opposition is traced to hatred,— 
is regarded as obstinate and unchanging during the absence, 
and as rising to the height of remonstrance with the supreme 
power, and impotent rebellion against itsdecree. That needs 
no comment except the remark that here the severity of 
tone, which marks our Lord’s final conflict with the Jewish 
authorities and nation as represented by them, begins to 
color his language. 

2. The second half of the parable paints the circumstances 
of the appearance of the kingdom. It is to be very unlike 
the sanguine, vulgar expectations of both disciples and 
éfowd. The servants are to be summoned to give in their 
accounts; the enemies, to be swiftly slain in his presence. 
Thus a solemn diet of judgment is to inaugurate it. The 
great principle of degrees in reward according to degrees 
in faithfulness is laid down. Thus this parable ig the con- 
verse and completion of that of the talents, which taught 
that equal faithfulness in the use of unequal gifts received 
equal reward. 

The joy of the Lord is one for all servants, but the dominion 
in the future is proportioned to faithfulness here. Note that 
the difference between the results must be supposed to depend, 
not on cireumstances beyond the servants’ control, but on their 
diligence. Observe, also, the omission of commendation to 
the second servant, which implies a less degree of faithful 
effort in him. The first represents Christians who excel; the 
second, Christians who are contented with small attainments 
and achievements. They do not put any special zeal or pains 
into their work, and may be a fair average, but no more. 
They do not lose their reward, but the realm over which they 
rule is small jn comparison with what it might have been. 
There is salvation in fulness, and also salvation “so as 
by fire.” 

It ig of more importance to have this truth of varying 
rewards even amidst the one bliss of the same heaven, fixed 
in our minds and stimulating our energies, than to inquire 
what kind of dominion and over whom the parable shadows. 
Enough to know that faithfal servants will share in their 
Lord’s sovereignty, and exercise dominion like his own,— 
namely, rule which is service,—somewhere in his widé king- 
dom. Observe, too, the humility with which the servants 
present their gains, They say nothing about their own dili- 
gence. It is the Lord’s pound, not their pains, that has 
made the profit. 

The pound and the pains are both due to Him who gives 
the treasure into our hands, and gives also the grace to use 
it. Yet we determine the measure of grace which we receive, 
and, whilst our faithfulness affords us no ground of boasting, 

it supplies him with the occasion for reward. He gives the 
crowns which the elders cast before him. That graduation 
in reward is not the result merely of his will that it should 
beso. Each receives as much as by his eartfily life he has 
become capable of absorbing. If the second servant could 
have managed ten cities, he would have had them. 

The servants are not all rewarded; bat we do not know 
how many of the unnamed seven were faithful, and how 
many slothful. One idler is put before us, and stands for the 
class. His excuse seems to himself to be sufficient, and its 
very rudeness guarantees its sincerity. No man would speak 
so to his judge. But Christ translates thoughts into words, 
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in order to show their falsity, and perhaps to suggest the 
solemn lesson that the inmost, unayowed motives shall one 
day be plain to us, and that we shall be compelied to speak 
them out, however ugly and foolish they sound. Men will 
be their own accusers and condemnation. 

The excuse lays bare a very frequent cause of indolence; 
namely, fear, built on a misconception of the character of the 
Lord and giver of all gifts) With his pound in his hand, 
this man dares to think that his Lord is hard and severe in 
reckoning. Men darken their own spirits by thinking of 
God as demanding rather than as giving,—and that while 
everything they have and see should teach them that he is 
the giving God. Such thoughts of him paralyze activity 
and destroy the one all-powerful motive for service. Only 
when we know his infinite love, and are moved by his mer- 
cies, shall we task every power in grateful and joyful service. 
This man was a servant in name. How many Christians are 
there who live in idleness because the spirit of fear is not 
cast out ! 

The prince’s answer is difficult, as no explanation of the 
“bank” is wholly satisfactory. Perhaps the best is that 
which takes it to mean the Church in its associated efforts, 
in some part of which the most timid may share, and, bring- 
ing his small contribution to the common stock, may be able 
to do something for Christ. If we cannot launch the ship 
alone, we can at least lend a hand at the ropes, where others 
are pulling too. 

The slothful servant is deprived of the gift which he had 
not used. That looks hard, and often draws forth remon- 
strances, or at least wonder, But we see it here, and we shall 
see it yonder. Christ states a law of human experience 
which works everywhere, Used faculties grow; unused ones 
decay. But how can gifts so personal as those which the ser- 
vants have, be transferred? Obviously the language must 
be interpreted with some allowance for parabolic form. It 
may suffice to say that the deprivation of the idler makes the 
rewards of the diligent the more conspicuous, and the honor 
of their delegated rule the more signal. But the solemn law 
which closes the words about the slothful man, makes certain 
the blissful growth of heaven and the progressive stripping 
of the rejected. How far that deprivation of unused capaci- 
ties may go, we cannot tell. There may be only as much of 
the man left as will be conscious of existence and of loss. It 
is a dread prospect. 

The parable is not complete with the rewards and retribu- 
tion of the servants. As we have seen, its purpose was to 
portray the course of events which must precede the appear- 
ance of the kingdom, and the stern judgment which should 
inaugurate it. In fact, it is the program of the world’s his- 
tory till the end, and the enemies are as important though 
not as conspicuous a part of the whole, as the servants. 

They represent primarily the Jews, but it is surely an 
incongruous thrusting of history into parable, to take the 
terrible vengeance on them which is the very last act of the 
king after he has returned, as meaning nothing more than 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Surely the “slaying” here is 
more terrible than physical death. It points to that same 
awful retribution for hatred and opposition to the King of 
which the New Testament is full. That expression, “before 
me,” leads us tremblingly to think of “everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Note the geometrical ratio,—one pound, ten pounds; ten 
cities. The soul is enlarged by fidelity and practice till ten 
cities are handled as easily as ten pounds. 

What will be the next conferment? Mortal man cannot 
carry on the growing proportion. To be kings and priests 
unto God suggests the greatening entrusting, but we do not 
grasp it. P 

The price of this immeasurable favor was simple fidelity 
according to known ability. To him who had only half 
ability there was as much responsibility and reward as he 
could manage (vs. 17, 19). 

The servant who would neither work himself nor let the 
money work failed in his probation. Another probation, 
with double gift, was not thrust upon him. What he had 
was taken away. While they had been talking, the first 
faithful one had grown enough to be able to receive and im- 
‘prove this other pound. 

Jesus might have easily left out the awful severity of the 

wenty-seventh verse if it did not comport with his own 
ideas and purpose. 

It is to be noticed that Jesus spoke this parable to those 
who thought the kingdom of God should immediately appear, 
and he said the king went into a far country; but, blessed 
be his name! he said he should return. He shall receive a 
kingdom, and come back with cities enough for every faith- 
fal one. Wait, O my soul! but watch as those who wait for 
the morning. 

Stockholm, the Northern Venice. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He added .. . a parable, because .. . they supposed that the 
kingdom of God tas immediately to appear (v.11). There was, 
it seems, a danger, in those days, of overlooking the responsi- 
bilities and duties of the present, because of one’s interect in 
the future. This is a danger in our day also.’ It is always 
unwise to give so much thought to what is to be, as to forget 
whatis, The future ought to be kept in mind by every worker 
but only to that extent that shall make the worker improve 
the present more effectively. There is always a present be- 
tween us and the future, and that present ought to have tho 
chief place in all our activities and energies. It is our duty 
to have ever in mind the fact that our Lord is coming again, 
but it is our duty 80 to live every minute of our lives, that! 
when our Lord comes again, he will find us doing with all 
our might that which it was our duty to do while he was 
absent from us. 

A certain nobleman went into a far country. ... He called ten 
servants of his, and gave them ten pounds, and said, ... Trade ye 
herewith till I come (vs. 12,13). It isa high privilege to be 
trusted by another with the use of that which he values 
highly. With every high privilege there are accompanying 
special duties. He who is trusted by another has the duty of 
being true to his trust. Every attribute of his manhood 
appeals to him for fidelity at this point. A failure here isa 
total failure; as a test of manhood. This truth needs to be 
emphasized in our land and in our day. The criminal of 
darkest dye is not the burglar or the sneak-thief in our com- 
mon prisons, but the defaulting bank president, or the bank 
cashier, or the confidential partner or clerk, or the other mis- 
user of trust funds, who holds his head high as a member of 
the American colony of defaulters in Canada, and who wants 
it understood that he did not use the money for his own gain, 
but simply betrayed a sacred trust without any such: induce- 
ment to wrongdoing. Every one of us has a trust. The 
privileges and the duties accompanying such a trust are 
also ours. 

When he was come back again, ... he commanded these servants, 
.. + to be called, .. . that he might know what they had gained by 
trading (v. 15). The day of reckoning is sure to come. 
Every one of us will be called to disclose the results of his 
conduct in the use of a sacred trust; and the record will stand 
out accordingly, in unmistakable clearness. That which was 
entrusted to us has been used or misused or neglected, and it 
will show for itself how this was. The defaulter may go on 
for a time undetected, and may begin to congratulate himself 
that he is not to be found out; but just then he is suddenly 
called to account, and the whole thing appears as it is. If 
we have been untrue to any personal or social trust, we must 
face the consequences of our failure. The time will come 
when the truth will out. This fact ought to be before our 
minds from the start. 


The first came, ... saying, Lord, thy pound hath made ten 
pounds more. And he said, ... Well done: . .. have thow 
authority over ten cities..,. The second came, saying, Thy pound, 
Lord, hath made five pounds, And he said,... Be thow also 
over five cities (vs. 16-19). Largeness of efficiency brings 
largeness of reward. There are those who can do more than 
others with a given measure of power, and they have a cor- 
responding sphere of recognition in consequence. One 
pound as used by one man will bring in two pounds; as used 
by another, it will bring in five pounds; as used by yet 
another, it will bring in ten pounds. The fidelity is the same 
in all three cases, but the measure of efficiency is very differ- 
ent. Fidelity will be recognized and rewarded, as wili effi- 
ciency. We ought all to be faithful. We ought all to do as 
well as we can with that which is entrusted to us, If we 
show ourselves capable of large things, God will give us 
large things to do. If we find that God has assigned us a 
small sphere of responsibility, we may be sure that he knows 
our measure of ability better than we do. Every one of us 
had a pound to start with, God knows whether we have 
shown ourselves capable of a larger mission than our neigh- 
bor, or a lesser one, in the use of our opportunities thus far. 

Another came, saying, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which 
I kept laid up in a napkin: for I feared thee (vs. 20, 21). 
Not doing at all is one of the wickedest kinds of doing. A 
dead failure is more of a success than a refusal to run a risk 
of failare. It were better to drown in the effort to saves 
drowning friend, than to stand by and see him drown with- 
out even trying to save him. Any kind of blundering, in 
the effort at well-doing, is preferable to faultless inaction 
when effort is a duty. The man who has never risked a 
mistake by trying to do what he ought to do, in the Sunday- 
school, in the prayer-meeting, in the community, is himself 
a mistake from first to last; and this will be made manifest 
when he holds up that clean napkin to the world’s final scorn 
and contempt. 

Unto every one that hath shall be given ; but from him that hath 
not, even that which he hath shall be taken away from him (v. 26), 
This is a principle that runs through all life, from the rolling 





over # snowball in the school yard to the buying of coal by the 
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carload or real estate by the acre. The more one has, the 
more he can get by the use of what is his. It is the first 
thousand dollars that is hardest to get. » The rich man can 
buy the very necessaries of life at a lower rate than the poor 
man, God gives every man something to start with. It is 
for the man himself, as in God’s service, to decide whether 
he shall have any more, as the years go by, than he had to 
begin with, 
Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Call for the circumstances that made the Master speak this 
parable, which will be found in the first verse of the lesson. 
Then go on to draw out the main features of the parable itself, 
and, when that is done, proceed to the application of the truths 
that underlie it. 

For those who heard the parable, its teaching was plain. 
They were warned against their expectation of the speedy 
appearance of the kingdom of God. At the same time they 
were taught that to them were entrusted talents (pounds), for 
the proper use of which they would be held responsible. 
The doctrine of reward and punishment is here clearly taught. 
Many who object to this doctrine are foolish, for the same 
doctrine is taught in all nature. All human society is based 
on the same law, and could be based on noother. (In fact, it 
is not the doctrine of reward, but that of punishment, that men 
object to.) In our day, we have no need of the enforcement 
of the truth that the kingdom of God is not to appear imme- 
diately; and we may therefore profitably leave that out, and 
turn to the teaching with regard to reward and punishment. 

The Doctrine of Reward.—Is salvation, therefore, a matter 
of reward? Not at all. What, then, has reward to do with 
spiritual things? This: that when a man is saved, his con- 
dition in heaven will vary according to his fidelity here below. 
God is, indeed, not obliged to give a man a reward for fidelity. 
All that we are able to say is, “I have done that which it 
was my duty todo.” But God in great kindness does first 
give salvation, and then offers rewards to those who are 
faithful. This lesson affords a good opportunity to make this 
clear to our scholars, 

How were the servants treated? Td each one was given a 
reward according to his fidelity. To the one who had in- 
creased his pound to ten pounds are given ten cities. The 
one who had made five hundred per cent profit received 
power over five cities, (We need not take the giving of the 
pound in the first place as representing the gift of salvation. 
No one parable teaches the whole of divine truth.) The 
teaching of this is as follows: Our reward in heaven is meas- 
ured by our fidelity on earth. Now look at the other scrip- 
tures, and we shall find this truth abundantly supported. 
“Every man shall receive his own reward accofding to his own 
labor” (1 Cor. 3 : 8). 

The question here discussed by Paul is not that of salva- 
tion, for he is addressing Christians. In verses 10-15, Paul 
goes on to elaborate this precious truth, and says that some 
Christians will build gold, silver, precious stones, upon the 
true foundation. These shall abide in the day of trial, and 
the man receive his reward. Others shall upon the same 
foundation build wood, hay, stubble. This shall be burned, 
though the man shall be saved, yet so as by fire. These shall 
lose their reward, though they themselves shall be saved 
because they are on the rocky foundation. In Revelation 20: 
4-6, there is a distinct recognition of the truth that those who 
have passed through peculiar furnaces of affliction shall have 
peculiar privileges; and 2 Corinthians 12: 2 seems to show 
that there are distinct regions of glory in the celestial world. 

This doctrine should stimulate us to great zeal in the Mas- 
ter’s work. Many people think that “saved is saved,” and 
a man cannot be more than safe, This is a grievous error. 
There is such a thing as an abundant entrance (2 Pet. 1: 
1), and there is such a thing as being saved—“ yet so as by 
fire” And it is a legitimate desire to aim at being saved with 
an abundant salvation. 

The Doctrine of Punishment.—In our parable there are two 
judgments uttered. One is against the rebellious citizens, 
They had actively rejected the Master (v. 14), and now fell 
under his wrath. But judgment is also pronounced against 
the wicked servant, And from the parable in Matthew 25, 
we are apparently obliged to infer that he was cast into outer 
darkness. Let us consider the case of this wicked servant. 
Wherein did his wickedness consist? He had not openly 
rebelled against his Master. He had not used the pound for 
his own purposes, nor did he pretend that it was lost. Why, 
then, did his Lord condemn him? Note, he condemned him 
for what he had failed todo. He ought to have traded with 
the money, but he simply omitted that duty. For this he 
was cast out. 

Is this truth of condemnation for mere failure to do one’s 
duty taught elsewhere in the Word? Certainly. See the 
whole judgment scene as pictured by our Lord himself: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not.” “Curse ye Meroz, said the 
angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; 
because they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help 


of the Lord against the mighty” (Judg. 5:23). In these 
passages the solemn truth -is. made very clear, that negative 
sin, as well as positive transgression, shall receive a due re- 
compense of reward. 

Imagine for a moment the very possible frame of mind of 
the slothful servant, as he came before his lord. He might 
have said to himself: “I am not quite as good as my fellow- 
servants, who have been so busy trading with our master’s 
money ; but then I am not so bad, after all. There are lots of 
his citizens who are in open rebellion, and I have refused to 
participate in their evil actions. The lord may not commend 
me, but surely he. will not condemn me.” And are there not 
thousands of mural people in our time who are practically 
saying the same thing within themselves? They are not 
law-breakers, licentious, atheistic, or openly irreligious. In 
fact, they are quite respectful toward religion. And there- 
fore they have a tacit feeling that, while they may not oceupy 
high places in the kingdom, they will not be entirely excluded, 
But if men are cast out for what they omit to do, where will 
these men stand ? 

In pressing this point the teacher will find great power. 
Bring up, one by one, the various active Christian duties that 
the Word of God enforces. Show how the moral man neg- 
lects these. He ought to profess the name of Christ, he ought 
to be working for him, he ought to be bearing much fruit, 
he ought to grow in grace, he ought to spend his talents 
(money) for the Lord,—and he simply declines to do these 
things. Is he right in this, or wrong? And if wrong, will 
he deserve any reward? And if he does not deserve reward, 
what does he deserve? 

New York Oity. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Much of this lesson may be taught in the very words of 
Scripture, but not all; for so many verses would be too great 
a tax upon young children. It is desirable to make them 
familiar with Bible language when they can understand the 
meaning. 

It is well sometimes to have a reading exercise, the teacher 
reading sentence by sentence, and the assistant teachers lead- 
ing the class in repeating. 

As They Heard These Things.—In whose house did Jesus 
say he would abide? What did Jesus tell Zaccheus about 
salvation? Probably many people sat in the court-yard, or 
by the open doors, to listen to the conversation, that day. 
Jesus was always ready and glad to talk to all who would 
hear, and to teach them of heavenly things, so, as they 
heard him, he added a parable. Those same persons who 
looked and listened, some of them, never saw or heard Jesus 
again; for he was going to Jerusalem,—a day’s journey,— 
and there he was to die. It was their last lesson from Jesus. 

He knew that they thought he was to be a king, and that 
his kingdom was to be established on the earth; and he told 
this story to teach that the real kingdom of God should be 
in their hearts and lives, and how they should serve faith- 
fully as true and obedient subjects, ; 

A Nobleman Went to a Far Cowntry.—A nobleman was one 
of the royal family,—a son or a relative of the king. It was 
about such a man Jesus told the parable of a nobleman who 
went to a far country. Do you remember anvther son, who 
asked for his portion of goods, and went to a far country? 
He came to want and disgrace. This nobleman went to 
receive part of his portion and his power,—a kingdom which 
was to be his own, where he was to reign and rule. 

Jesus, who called himself the Son of man, because he came 
to earth and lived and grew up as a man, was also the Son of 
God. Where was he before he came to earth? He was to 
stay on earth a little while, to establish his kingdom and his 
church, then go back to reign in heaven, leaving his people 
here to work and serve in hisname. See if you can find any- 
thing like that in the story Jesus told. 

Ten Servants, Ten Pownds.—Read verse 13, the children re- 
peating. Nodoubt the nobleman had many servants, but from 
all of them he called ten before him. Did they come promptly 
when they were called? What sort of servant would it be 
who did not come at once at his master’s bidding? 

They came. And what did the nobleman deliver to them? 
Ten pounds of money? Oh, no!—to each one what was 
called by a word which means in our language a pound in 
money value, not in weight. It was less than twenty dollars 
of our money. He gave to each one just the same amount, 
and said, “ Use this for me,—trade with it, earn more and 
more with it, until I come back.” 

They knew he would some time return, and want an exact 
account of the money,—how and for what they had used it, 
and how much more they had made for him. 

The Nobleman Hated.—The people of the city heard it,— 
who he was, what he had come for; that he had left servants 
to work for him; that he would some time come back to 
reign and rule. They hated him, and sent a messenger after 
him when he left, and said, “ We will not have this man to 


reign over us.” 





town where he was brought up? What did they try to-do to 
him there? What is that golden text, “He came unto 
his own—” ? 

He Returned.—Did the hatred of the people keep the ser- 
vants from working-for the nobleman? Would that have 
been any excuse for them to be idle? Was it any reason 
why they should not strive to be faithful to his trust in them ? 
When he came back, he called all the servants before him. 
How many? What did he want to know? 

The first servant answered, “Lord, thy pound hath made 
ten pounds.” We do not know how, but he had bought and 
sold, and made, little by little, over and over,—for he had 
been wise and busy,—until he had ten times as much as he 
began with. Was the nobleman pleased? Read verse 17, 
and see what he said. What kind of servant did he call 
him? What reward did he give him? Over how many 
cities should he reign? What did the nobleman say was the 
reason he was rewarded? Read verse 18; see what the 
second servant answered. Over how many cities was he to 
rule? What words did the nobleman say to him? 

One servant was called who talked more than the others, 
but he had done less. How much did the nobleman give to 
each when he went away. This servant stood before him, 
and unrolled a napkin, or handkerchief, and took out the 
very money he had received, and said, “ Here is thy pound.” 

Read verses 21 and 22. Whi did he say he was afraid? 
What kind of servant did the Lord call him? Did he give 
him one city to rule over? To whom did he give that 
pound? The people who stood by said that man had ten 
pounds already. Which one had made most, for the noble- 
man, of his one pound? Was it not right and just to reward 
the most faithful one with the means of doing yet more? 

The Enemies.—W hat became of those who sent the hateful 
message? What was it? Some of those who heard Jesus 
may have lived to be old, and forty years after they saw 
destruction come upon the Jews and upon Jerusalem; for 
they had said of Jesus, in their hearts, “We will not have 
him to reign over us,” and they crucified him. Is there any 
meaning for little children in the parable? Does Jesus give 
you any means to work for him? Can a little child be faith- 
ful in little things? Yes;.and he accepts and remembers 
every service for him, and the reward is sure. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“A CerTAIN NOBLEMAN WENT... TO RECEIVE...A Krna- 
pom.”—The parable of the pounds differs from all the other 
parables of our Lord in the fact that it has a distirict local 
and historical reference to events which had recently occurred 
at the very place where the parable was uttered. It was at 
Jericho, where Herod Archelaus had built himself a suimptu- 
ous palace. On the death of his father, Herod the Great, he 
claimed by his will the sovereignty of Idumea, Judea, and 
Samaria, the northern part of his kingdom having been 
bequeathed to his two other sons. But all these were under 
the suzerainty of the Roman Empire. To Rome, therefore, 
Archelaus repaired, to obtain from the emperor the ratifica- 
tion of his father’s will. The Jews, to whom he was most 
obnoxious, followed him by a deputation of no less than five 
hundred representatives, according to Josephus, to protest 
against his assumption of kingly power. His enormous bribes, 
however, prevailed against their remonstrances, and he re- 
turned with the authority, though not with thegitle, of king. 
He took, after the fashion of his family, a fearful revenge on 
those who had opposed him, slaughtering three thousand 
Jews within the precincts of the temple, and perpetratipg an 
equally atrocious massacre of the Samaritans. After-a reign 
of ten years, he was summoned to Rome (though this is not 
alluded to in the parable), and deposed on the complaint of 
his brothers and his people. He was banished to Vienne in 
Gaul, where he died. 

“Gave ToEem Ten Pounps.”—But within this historical 
framework the lesson and the details of the parable are sim- 
ple and without local coloring. It is still the custom in the 
East for grandees and officers of the government to trade 
through their dependents, who are, as is expressed in the 
text here, their domestic slaves. A pound, if we take the 
word to signify the Attic mina, was a very small sum,—about 
sixteen dollars; but it was evidently given to each as a test 
to prove his ability and“skill in trading. In those days, as 
in the East in our own day, there were very few modes of 
_investment. There were, and there are still, money-lenders 
or bankers, who will receive money to lend it out on mort- 
gage of the crops to the farmers and peasantry. But beyond 
this the art of banking has hardly gone. A great magnate 
considers it beneath his dignity to personally engage in money- 
lending. This he does through his subordinates, who are 
generally hisslavesorfreedmen. Orientals are almost always 
in debt. Their ingenuity is exercised, not in keeping out of 
debt, but in scheming to avoid payment of their debts’ A 
pasha of Gaza, twenty years ago, amassed an enormous fortune 





Was it anything like that when Jesus preached in the 
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of ete ah avladliclly Ot es onasing oe. This he did 
not personally, but through his household. The people, always 
eager to anticipate their gains, borrowed trifling sums, for 
which they were to pay one per cent per month, or twelve 
per cent per annum, on the security of the crop of olives, the 
staple of the district. The result was that at harvest-time 
the pasha found himself the owner of the whole crop of the 
district, and sold it to the hapless fellahin—for the olive is 
one of the principal food staples—at an exorbitant price. 

“Lam Ur m a Narxim.”’—The wrapping up of the 
pound in a napkin is an instance of the common practice of 
hoatding, money and treasure being frequently concealed and 
buried in a country constantly disturbed by war, and without 
banks or other safe means of investment. To the present day 
the fellahin of Palestine commonly bury their trifling savings 
in the ground within their houses. The habit has come down 
from the remotest antiquity; and as very often, through death 
or other causes, the hoard is forgotten, the practice of search- 
ing for hidden treasure, mentioned as early as the Book of 
Job, is persistently carried on, especially about ancient ruins, 
and is not unfrequently rewarded by success, The reward of 
the faithful servants is another accommodation from local 
history; for Josephus tells us that Archelaus, on his return, 
rewarded those of his retainers who, had been true to him in‘* 
his absence by placing them over the different cities of his 
dominion. 
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GOD’S ACCOUNT-BOOK. 
ONE ONE ONE 
POUND. POUND. POUND. 
TEN FIVE No 
POUNDS. POUNDS. POUNDS. 
TEN FIVE NO 
CITIES. CITIES. CITIES. 
ONE TAKE AWAY 
POUND. THE POUND. 
(Verse 25.) 
TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN. 
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IF WE WE SMALL 
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THE HONORS. | 


GAIN. 
LOSE. 








THE KING 
THE FAITHFUL 
THE FAITHLESS 


SHALL 
HAVE 








THE SHAME. 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ A charge to keep I have,” 

* The church has waited long.” 

“ Christ is coming! let creation.” 

“ Watchman, teil us of the night.” 

* He is coming, the Man of sorrows.” 
* Are you ready, are you ready?” 

“ Bringing in the sheaves,” 

“ Laborers of Christ, arise.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson presses home the truth of our personal account- 
ability, and emphasizes the fact that our reward for well- 
doing will be in accordance with not only our fidelity, but 
our efficiency. The parable itself was evidently spoken for 
the purpose of showing that work must be done before the 


reward for work shall be received. There were those in that’ 


day who seemed to think that the time for reward was close 
at-hand, but our Lord would have them know that their 
present duty demanded the exercise of all their powers; and 
that the measure of their reward, when it came, would be 
according to the efficiency of their labors meanwhile. The 


truth of this parable is for us, as well as for those who first 


heard it. 


Herein is a difference between this parable of the pounds 
and the parable of the talents. A talent is a very large sum 
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reward, apart from the question: of ability in service. The 
other parable shows that the more ability we display in our 
faithful service for the Master, the larger will be our conse- 
quent reward, On the one hand, he who is simply faithful 
to duty shall have his reward; snd, on the other hand, he 
who is energetic and efficient in faithful service shall have a 
larger reward. He who watches longingly for hi¢ Master’s 
return, being true to his Master's interests meanwhile, shall 
be commended when his Master is here. But he who just 
jumps to service in his Master's absence, with the feeling that, 
the longer his Master delays his return, the more he can 
accomplish in that service, will have with his Master’s com- 
mendation a larger sphere of responsible service in his Mas- 
ter’s new kingdom. What an inspiration and incentive to 
downright hard work in the Master’s service, this parable 
supplies to us! 

In both parables, however, he who does nothing with the 
treasure entrusted to him has that treasure taken away fronf 
him, and is censured besides, when his Master returns. In 
the one case, the unused talent is buried in the earth ; for it 
is too big to be wrapped in a napkin. In the other case, the 
unused pound is laid up in a napkin. Whether our posses- 
sions are those which we have in common with all our fel- 
lows, or are far inferior to those which have been given to 
others about us, we must use what we have, or suffer perma- 
nent loss from its not using, Fidelity isa duty forall. High 
efficiency is a privilege for those who. are capable of it. Every 
one of us must be faithful, or suffer for lack of faithfulness. 
Any one of us who uses his powers to the best advantage may 
be sure that he will be the added gainer eternally because of 
his added zeal and added effectiveness, while awaiting his 
Master’s coming again. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Point after point was our Lord’s way of teaching. He did 
hot attempt to include all truth in one lesson. It would be 
well for every teacher to act according to our Lord’s method 
so far. 

A test of our fidelity is our action while we are separated 
from those to whom we are responsible. It is while the 
teacher is out of the room that ascholar shows his spirit as 
a scholar. It is while a-boy is away from his parents that 
he shows how true he is to their teachings, Eye-service is 
poor service at its best. 

He who has done his best in the execution of a trust has 
an added interest in showing what he has done. Even if 
there were no reward from the Master, a faithful servant 
would find a reward in a consciousness of his own fidelity and 
efficiency, 

How prone men are to find fault with others as an excuse 
for their own failures! There are men to-day who squarely 
say that they make no attempt to do their whole duty, be- 


that were any excuse for their shortcomings! 

A poor excuse always reacts on the man who offers it. Out 
of his own mouth comes his condemnation. His fault stands 
out more clearly when he states it himself, in trying to show 
that it was excusable. 

A man is sure to be a loser by a failure to do his simple 
duty. He not only loses the reward of well-doing, but he 
loses so much of his manhood as was put to the test and 
failed him, when he ought to have done well, and refused 
to do it. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 
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HINTS FOR PROGRAMS FOR MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES. 


BY BELLE M. BRAIN, 


cause so many professing Christiaus are hypocrites. As if 


"Too often, in planning for missionary meetings, comic 
recitations, secular songs, and dramatic readings, perfectly 


harmless in themselves, are allowed a place on the pretext 
of attracting those not interested. Be assured it will not 
work, and nothing but ridicule and defeat will be the 
result, Such a mixture will only disgust the very ones 


you desire to reach. Let nothing foreign to the subject 
of missions creep into the program. 

Always begin with prayer; but let it be a short, earnest 
prayer for a special and direct blessing on this special 
meeting. Too often prayer ia offered just because it is 
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a searching spubtion The Bible is fuli-a of vies strong 


texts, 

In preparing the strictly missionary part of the pro- 
gram, there is such a store to select from that one is 
bewildered by the embarrassment of riches. But too 
often only the very driest items, told in the most prosy 
manner possible, are selected. Ofcourse, they are received 
in a most unenthusiastic manner, and even the stanchest 
friends of missions are obliged to vote the meeting stupid. 
The following plans for presenting missionary news 
have all been tested by a society calling itself the Mis- 
sionary Oonversazione. It has been in existence over . 
six years, and already has one young lady, a member, at 
work in India; and another member, a young physician, 
who has pfepared himself specially for medical mission 
work, under appointment for Siam. It holds monthly 
evening meetings, and is attended by both sexes. Its 
programs have embraced Budgets of Missionary News, 
Watch Towers, Tourist Letters, Sketches of Missionary 
Heroes, Sharpshooting Exercises, etc. 

1, Budgets. —The Budget may be published once a 
month, and its topic should be the subject for the month 
as selected by the various mission boards. It can be 





THE 
BUDGET. 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
JuLy, 1890. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


. Editorial. 
Local Items. 
. Peeps at Hampden, Carlisle, and Forest Grove. 
. Fashion Notes. 
. A Quart of Seed Wheat, or a Romance in Mis 
sionary History. 
Echoes. 
Fifty Years’ Work. 
Arrows. 
9. Do Indians Ever Laugh? 
10. Language and Literature. 
11. Indian Names. 
12. The Power of the Gospel. 
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written on foolscap paper, and the covers made of heavy 
white cardboard, tied with ribbon, and decorated in 
either pen-and-ink work or water-colors, by any mem- 
ber of the society who is willing to consecrate a little 
artistig talent. These Budgets may be prepared in either 
one of two ways: The president may appoint, each 
month, two editors,—if possible, a lady and gentleman, 
—whose duty it shall be to prepare The Budget for one 
month; or, the president may act as editor, and ask a 
number of young people to contribute to its pages, and. 
then select two of the number to read it. While the 
first way is best, the second has the advantage of giving 
a larger number a place among the contributors. 

2. The Watch Tower.—Each month appoint a watch- 
man, whose duty it shall be to watch the whole field and 
report the latest néws, and prepare the Watch Tower. 
This should be very much like the Budget in form, with- 
cardboard covers, also decorated and tied with ribbon, 
though letter-cap paper will be a better size for it than 
foolscap. 

As it is wise to vary the plans each year, let the Watch 
Tower give place, at the end of a year, to Heralds, Ap- 
point twelve young people, one for each field in which 
your own Mission Board is working, and one for the 
“Field is the World,” whose special duty it shall be to 
watch his own special field, and report anything of in- 
terest at each meeting during the year. 

Let the Heralds in turn give place to the Bulletin,— 
just the same plan as the Watch Tower, only changing 
the form of it every month. One month, cut the cover 
and the paper on which it is written in the shape of a 
six-point star; a second month, use a Greek cross; a 
third, a circle; fourth, a clover-leaf, etc. 

8. Tourist Letters. —Appoint twelve bright young voile 
—if possible, an equal number of gentlemen and ladies, 





























































































of money ; a pound is a small sum. In the one parable, five 
talents are given to one man, two talents to another, and one 
talent to a third, “to each according to his several ability.” 
In the other parable, one pound is given to every man alike. 
He who had most talents made most by his use of them; he 
who had less talents, and used them wisely, made a corres- 








the proper thing to begin with prayer. 

Always use the Bible; but use it as the word of God, 
—the “sword of the Spirit.” Expect to accomplish 
something by using the passage selected. Sometimes a 
single text, with a few pointed remarks, wil] influence 


—to form a band of missionary touriste—imaginary, of 
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Via Brindisi through Italy. 
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THE MISSIONARY CONVERSAZIONE. 


pondent gain. These two users of their tafents were com- 


mended and rewarded alike. But one user of his pound made 
ten other pounds, while another with the same capital made 
only five pounds, The reward in each of these cases was 


proportioned to the results of wise labor. 


The one parable shows that Sdelity in service is sure of a 


more than a whole chapter. For example: “Stir up 
the gift of God that is in thee,”—the gift that is in thee. 
Not your neighbor's gift, not some great gift, not the gift 


| SPRINGFIELD, 
From N. C. Kno, OHIO, 
INDIA. U.S.A, 











you wish you bad, but the gift that you have. Every- 
body has some gift. Whatis yours? Or, “ Where hast 











course—to visit each mission field, aa” once a month 


thou gleaned to-day?” Only five little words, but what ' send the society a letter from the field for that month, 
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Enclose the letter in a large envelope properly addressed 
to the society, and seal it. Canceled stamps from each 
field can be secured by writing to the various mission 
boards, and be placed on the envelope, The letters 
should be written so as to be as real and as true as pos- 
sible; and many are the facts about manners and cus- 
toms, and also about the mission stations and missionary 
workers, that can be vividly impressed in this way. 

4. Sketches of Missionary Heroes.—Still another plan 
which may with profit run through the meetings of an 
entire year, is to appoint some one, each month, to pre- 
pare a sketch of some missionary herv, connected with 
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the field for the month. The sketch should be written 
on heavy white cardboard, about twenty by twenty- 
seven inches, which can be divided into two, three, or 
four columns, as the writer chooses. Decorate the card- 
board in some pleasing manner, printing the name of the 
missionary hero across the top. If pussible, secure a 
picture ot him, and place it at the top of the first col- 
umn. These pictures may be found in missionary 
magazines or newspapers, and by cutting right around 
the outline ot the picture, and leaving none of the 
original background around it, and pasting it on the 
cardboard sketch, it will be almost impossible to tell 
that it was not printed there in the first place. It adds 
much to cut other pictures of the field in which the 
‘ missionary worked, and paste them in the same way at 
the bottom ot the sketch. The whole must be finished 
with a narrow gilt molding across the top and bottom, 
and ribbon tied to hang it by. 

When twelve of these have been prepared, the same 
idea may be used, but varied somewhat. Let the new 

sketches be smaller, nine by eighteen inches, and a living 
missionary, now at work in the field, be selected. Pro- 
cure a photograph and some of the facts about her life 
and work, both before and after she went to the field. 
Prepare these smaller sketches very much like the larger 
ones, but, instead of pasting the photograph, cut a round 
hole in the cardboard, and fasten the picture back of it. 
The same person who prepares the sketch must also 
write a letter to the missionary selected, and read both 
sketch and letter at the meeting. By the end of the 
year the society will have had direct communication 
with twelve living missionaries in twelve different fields, 

In addition to these yearly plans are many that will be 
found helpful at a single meeting to give variety. 

1, Select twelve items, some long, some short, just one 
line, but all bright. To make this exercise effective it 
should be called sharp-shooting, and should be literally 
what the name suggests,—sharp-shooting. Little things 
help; it creates a pleasant interest to call the items 
“shot,” and each one who reads one of them a “ sharp- 
shooter.” Distribute the shot several days before the 
meeting; and, as at least one is almost 'sure to be absent, 
keep a duplicate of each shot, and also the name of the 
one who is to read it, Carry the duplicate and also the 
list of names to the meeting, and, if any one is missing, 
hand hisshot to some one else to read. When you are 
ready to begin the exercises, call for the item by number. 
If possible, try to drive each shot home by a short, pointed 
comment. 

2. For the June meeting, when Africa is studied, 




















arrange a palaver. A palaver, in Africa, means a “big | 


talk.” Select a number of items about Robert Moffat’s 
life and work, and conduct it ju@ like a sharp-shooting, 
but call it a “‘ Palaver (big talk) about Robert Moffat.” 
8. For July, the month for North American Indians, 
hold a pow-wow. Pow-wow is a word having the same 
meaning among Indians that palaver has among Africans. 
This exercise is nothing more than an adaptation of 
the idea of a “topic party” to a missionary meeting. 
Select five topics. Have cards printed with the topics, 
and a dotted line below each one. Give one to each 


list. Care must be takep in the selection of topics. It 
is not wise to select very deep subjects that require a good 


deal of knowledge to discuss. 


4. Contests can be arranged. For example, appoint 
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MISSIONARY CONVERSAZIONE. 
JULY, 1889. 











Part I, 
Text—Will a Man Rob God? 
Prayer. 
News from the Field. By the Heralds, 
Sketch of David Brainard. W. R. Lee. 
Personal Observation in Indian Territory. Harry Snyder. 








Part II.—Pow-wow. 
Torics. 


| 1. The Latest News about Missions, 

| 2. In Which Field are You Most Interested ? 

8. Is a “ Dead Indian the Only Good Indian?” 

4. My Personal Acquaintance with Missionaries. 
What we are doing. 

5. Our Own Work: What we are not doing. 
What we could do. 











four young people, who are interested in missions, each 
to prepare as strong a plea as possible for foreign mis- 
sions. Appoint judges to decide which has made the 
strongest appeal. To avoid any unpleasant feeling, 
allow the judges to mention only the best one, and not 
to grade the other three. 

5. Another good scheme is an objection box. Let 
each member bring all the objections to missions that 
he has heard during the month. Answering these will 
perhaps win some one over to the cause, and will also be 
useful in putting weapons into the hands of members to 
use when they hear objections to their loved work. Per- 
haps it would be wise to have the pastor or some able 
speaker invited to answer the objections, as infinite harm 
might result from a failure to answer them wisely and 
correctly. 

6. It is sometimes advisable to have all present take 
some part, When this is desired, select a number of 
facts, not more than one line each, but fresh and bright, 
and to the point. Write each on a slip of paper, and 
distribute them. Call for them by number in quick suc- 
cession, and you will find that it will brighten the meet- 
ing and fasten many facts in the mind. Call them “ fif- 
teen fixed facts,” “twenty truths,” “thirty thoughts,” or 
“forty facts for thinking Christians,” according to the 
number. . 

Every leader of a mijssionary meeting should feel 
that. no meeting must be held without presenting 
direct and definite appeals of some kind. Never hold 
any meeting just for the sake of holding a meeting, but 
at every meeting seek, in some way, to impress on those 
present the great need for workers, for money, for prayer. 

In making a program, the very first thing to do is to 
pray over it. Go to God as you would to some earthly 
friend, and plead his promise in James1:5. He has 
promised wisdom to those who want it, and you may be 
sure of an answer. 

And, above all, do not get discouraged. If one plan 
fails, try another. Do not forget what glorious work it 
is. and that a divine Saviour stands ready to help. 

Melinda Rankin, the pioneer missionary to Mexico, 
says this word, which should be treasured in every 
worker’s heart: “The word ‘discouragement’ is not 
found in’ the dictionary of the kingdom of heaven. 
Never let yourself use the word, if you have God’s work 
to do,” 

Of the foregoing exercises, the “ Palaver about Robert 
Moffat,” “‘Sharp-Shooting for Temperance Meetings,” 
and “A Journey through Siam and Laos,” may be ob- 
tained, in limited number, by sending the necessary 
postage to the author’s address as subjoined. 

Springfield, Ohio. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT* 


Whatever hesitancy or doubt conservative theologians 





person present, and request the gentlemen to select a 
partner for each topic. When each gentleman has 


selected a lady for each topic, tap the bell, and announce | 


that the gentlemen may claim partners for the first topic 
and talk to them on that subject for five minutes. At 


the end of five minutes, tap the’bell again, and announce | 


that partners must be changed, and the second topic be 
discussed, for five minutes. And so on through the whole 


_in America may have concerning the claims of biblical 
_ theology to the dignity of an independent discipline, dis- 





| *Alttestamentliche Theologie. DieOffenbarungsreligion auf ihrer 
vorehristiichen Entwickelungsstufe. Von Pr.fessor Dr. Hermann 
Sehultz. 4 véllig umgearbeitete Aufiage. 9x6 inches, viii, 823. 


~~ al Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag. 1839. Price, 15 
mar 
Kompendium der biblischen Theologie des Alten und Neuen Tes- 
taments. Von Professor Dr. Konstantin Schlottmann. Heraus- 
ben von Dr. Ernst Kihn. 9x6 inches, pp. vi, 192. Leipzig : 
Serming und Franke. 1889. Price, 4 marka, 
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tinct from dogmatics, it is certain that the Germans, the 
originators of this severance, entertain no such doubt or 
uncertainty. In reality the twosciences are distinguished 
only formally; and not materially. Both treat of the 
Scriptures from their didactic and doctrinal sides,—the 
one historically, the other systematically. The rapid 
recognition of biblical theology is based upon that idea 
which, in all scientific research, has been in our age 
most fruitful of far-reaching results, sound or unsound ; 
namely, the idea of historic development. Revelation 
is regarded as a process, rather than as a result; and bjbli- 
cal theology seeks to determine the degree of progress 
in this process at the various stages of its historical 
development. 

That a discipline of this kind must in the nature of 
the case be materially influenced by the ups and downs 
of the critical discussions as to the origin and character 
of the books of the Bible, is evident at first glance. Being 
a historical branch, its status and teachings are depend- 
ent upon what biblical research declares to have been 
the genuine historical growth of the Old and New Testa- 
ment literatures. If scientifically constructed, it must 


‘always be based upon such critical investigations. 


Nowhere have these investigations made more radical 
innovations in this generation than in regard to the Old 
Testament books; and to readjust itself to these new 
data and new results must be one of the leading objects 
in any new attempt to portray with scientific accuracy 
the course and growth of Old Testament revelation. The 
compliance with these conditions is the characteristic 
feature of the recent works of Professor Schultz, and of 
the late president of the German Bible Revision Com- 
mittee, Professor Schlottmann of Halle. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the first of the two, and tacitly, at 
least, in the second,—the former doing so in a friendly 
spirit, over against the hypotheses and theories of the 
Wellhausen-Kuenen school; the latter in a negative 
manner, though with an honest recognition of the claims 
of legitimate biblical criticism. . 

The work of Schultz is in reality an entirely new pro- 
duction, although nominally it is the fourth edition of 
two volumes with the same title published in 1878. The 
radical reconstruction in this edition has been caused by 
the acceptance of the historical scheme of the develop- 
ment of Israel’s history and religion proposed by the 
new advanced school, according to which the legal 
period does not open, but in reality closes, this develop- 
ment. In this regard it stands in direct antithesis to the 
popular work of Oehler. Schultz’s volume is the first 
presentation, on a larger scale, of the positive contents 
of the Old Testament revelation as these appear from the 
standpoint of the more advanced Old Testament critics, 
Yet this acceptance is of a moderate and cautious, and 
not of a radical and extreme, kind. While fully accept- 
ing the historical restatements of the sources of informa- 
tion as demanded by higher criticism, depriving Moses 
and his legislation of their dignity as source and foun- 
tain-head of Israel’s religion, this acceptance does not 
include a naturalistic explanatidn of the origin and char- 
acter of this faith. In this respect, the writer openly 
opposes the naturalistic and naturalizing schemes of 
Kuenen, Stade, and others claiming leadership in this 
school. For him, as the title already indicates, the Old 
Testament is a revelation and the history of a revelation. 
He does not subscribe to the fundamental thesis of 
Kuenen, that the religion of Israel is one of the prin- 
cipal religions,—nothing less, but also nothing more. 
In short, the clear-cut, solid volume of Schultz is an 
excellent representative of the school accepting the new 
views as to the higher criticism of the Old Testament 
records from their literary side, but clinging to the old 
conservative acceptance of these records as a revelation, 
and of their contents as more than human in origin 
and kind. 

The posthumous work of Schlottmann is really a series 
of condensed paragraphs on the theology of the Old and 
the New Testament, which formed the basis of the 
author’s lectures at Halle. The standpoint of the author, 
in his positive faith and his willingness to yield to fair 
criticism, is not dissimilar to that of Delitzsch, although 
in special problems he often does not agree with the 
Leipsic veteran, This work is an excellent bird's-eye 
view of results, rather than an account of processes, 
The leading ideas of the Old Testament portion of the 
work can be gained from the order of its five leading 
divisions, whieh are: The Original Tradition; The Law; 
Prophecy; Theocratic Consciousness of the Congrega- 
tion; and Post-Canonical Judaism. 





Both these works are valuable additions to theological 
| science, both being the productions of thorough scholars, 
and both being representative of an influential school of 
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the more welcome because but little satis- 
factory work has been done in this depart- 
ment for a number of years. 





It is not an easy matter to decide how 
to treat the Elizabethan drama (aside 
from Shakespeare) in the class-room, or in 
advice given to young readers. It is, of 
course, an important division of literature, 
without some knowledge of which Shake- 
speare-himself cannot be understood in his 
relations to the literary vehicle which he 
adopted as his means of intellectual ex- 
pression. But Jonson, Marlowe, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, and Webster so abound 
in blood or in indecency that modern read- 
ers and hearers are often deterred from 
searching for their manifest merits; while 
their writings are with hesitation put into 
the hands of unintelligent adults, or boys 
and girls, Probably the best method to 
be pursued by the literary guide who is 
unwilling to proffer second-hand informa- 
tion to his followers, is to lay before them 
the plays least marred by gore or filth, and 
to tell them that the greater literary crea- 
tors of any period, whatever their faults 
as measured by modern morals, have 
“looked up and not down,” “before and 
not behind,” so that at least they have 
stood in advance of their average fellow- 
workers in the given time or field. With 
this method, teachers of literature will 
find use for Mr. W. R. Thayer’s selection 
of The Best Elizabethan Plays; namely, 
Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, Jonson’s Alche- 
mist, Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Philaster, and 
Fletcher and Shakespeare’s Two Noble 
Kinsmen, Mr. Thayer’s choice is open 
to criticism; it may well be doubted 
whether Jonson’s Sejanus, or his Every 
Man in his Humor, Fletcher’s Faithful 
Shepherdess, and Marlowe’s Faustus, 
might not better have been selected. But 
the average unobjectiongbleness of the 
chosen list, as regards the faults named, is 
high, and the volume is cheap, handy, 
and handsome. Its usefulness is increased 
by notes, not too numerous, and by a 
clear and helpful Introduction, Mr. 
Thayer has not hesitated to omit some 
objectionable words or passages, and well 
says that this excision, which leaves the 
excellence of the plays unharmed, ‘ 
sufficient evidence, it evidence be needed, 
of the unnecessariness of obscenity from 
the artistic as from the ethical standpoint.” 
Other remarks, which show that he has 
the spirit of a true critic, are: “ Just as 
Bacon took all knowledge for his proy- 
. ince, so the great poets of the age of Eliza- 
beth took all human nature for theirs.” 
“In their hands, blank verse became the 
peer of the Homeric hexameter, and of 
Dante’s terza rima,—a meter superior to 
that which any other language offers to 
its dramatic writers.” “ From Marlowe 
to Webster is less than thirty years, less 
than an average lifetime; yet within that 
brief period the Elizabethan drama blos- 
somed and withered.” (7} <5} inches, 
cloth, pp. ii, 611. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. Price, net, $1.25.) 


The pretty Knickerbocker Nuggets se- 
ries of G, P. Putnam’s Sons,—which re- 
minds one of the old Blue-and-Gold poets 
of twenty-five years ago, but is daintier in 
mechanical execution,—proffers as its 
twenty-seventh volume The Sayings of 
Poor Richard. Mr. Paul L. Ford, who is 
acquiring good repute as a bibliographer 
and historical investigator, has here gath- 
ered the prefaces, poems, and famous saws 
that appeared in Franklin’s Poor Richard’s 
Almanacs between 1783 and 1758, and has 
put them all into an orderly and trust- 
worthy form. Nothing new needs to be 


§ | Beck of Zwickau, consisting of three books 


which, though they sometimes seem sadly 
deficient in spiritual or ideal suggestions, 
and the upward look in general, never 
aiméd to do more than to inculcate thrift, 
plain honesty, and canons of wholesome 
living, in which ambition they were and 
are eminently successful. One does not 
need to declare, with the late Matthew 
Arnold, that these proverbs are about all 
that is thoroughly commendable in 
American literature (the existence of 
which he was pleased to question), in 
order to assign them a high and lasting 
place in the world’s proverbial philosophy. 
(6X4 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 288. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 





It may be that some few Americans, 
sympathizing with the subject of the biog- 
raphy in his “extreme” religious views, 
or gladly recognizing devotion and effec- 
tiveness in the work of Christian laymen, 
whatever their creeds, will find an interest- 
ing book in the Rev. Dr. T. W. Belcher’s 
Life of Robert Brett, of Stoke-Newington. 
Mr. Brett was an early, active, and influ- 
ential English Ritualist, specially success- 
ful in preparing manuals of devotion 
which inculcated the tenets and practices 
of his school in the Church of England. 
But more practical and philanthropic 
toils were not neglected because of doc- 
trinal or devotional work; and this story 
of religious activity is worth reading for 
its general lessons, though the character 
and achievements of Mr. Brett were in 
themselves, perhaps, less commanding 
than those of Charles Lowder, whose 
similar labors, on the clerical side, were 
lately chronicled in a volume of about 
the same size. Curiously, the clergyman 
was the more concerned in house-to-work 
work among the poor, while the layman 
produced the more handbooks of medita- 
tion and doctrine. (7454 inches, cloth. 
New York: E. P,. Dutton & Co. Price, 
$2.00.) 


LW@ERARY NOTES AND® NEWS. 


The library of the Ratheschule at Zwickan, | , 
Germany, has for many years proved to be 
a rich field for the discovery of manuscripts 
and early prints closely related to the time 


recently been made there by Dr. Richard 


from Luther’s own library; namely, Augus- 
tine’s Opuscula, De trinitate, and De civitate 
dei, ‘The discovery is the more valuable 
and interesting as all three of the books, 

printed in Basle and Strasburg in 1489, 

contain numerous notes from Luther’s own 
hand, and are another evidence of the great 
reformer’s earliest and earnest studies of 
Augustine. 





The value of a scientific journal cannot 
fairly be estimated by the number of its 
readers. As a rule, its constituency is 
limited to individual specialists, libraries, 
learned societies, and educational institu. 
tions. There are, however, *periodicals 
that might for the most part be ranked as 
scientific, which deserve to be studied 
more widely by ministers and educated 
laymen who may not in the strict sense 
regard themselves as specialists, Among 
such publications the Journal of Biblical 
Literature holds a deserved place. It is 
the organ of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis in America. The so- 
ciety is mainly composed of professors and 
prominentclergy men, and has for its object 
the critical study of the Scriptures as pre- 
sented in original papers by qualified 
writers and scholars. All such questions 
as bear upon the history, geography, and 
archwology of Bible lands, or touch “pon 
the chronology, criticism, and exegesis of 
the books of the Bible severally, fall natu- 





said of these world-famous proverbs, 





of the Reformation, An important find has | by 


lications. The first part of Volume IX. 
of the Journal is well stocked with valu- 
able articles, Among these are, a paper 
by the late president of the society, Pro- 
fessor Frederick Gardiner, on “A Study 
in the First Gospel;” a fresh and clearly 
written essay by Professor Toy, of Harvard 
University, on the evil spirits in the Bible ; 
a careful collation of an important manu- 
script of the Gospels by Professor J. Ren- 
del Harris; and a paper in which the same 
duthor treats thoroughly of the locality of 
Pseudo-Barnabas; and an ingenious intro- 
duction of the measures of Hebrew poetry 
as a new element in “literary analysis,” 
by Professor Francis Brown. The Jour- 
nal is issued twice a year, and may be pro- 
cured of the secretary, Professor ©. R, 
Brown, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
Price, $8.00. 








--BUSIN ESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers d 
149,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertise 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of epace (not less than three inches) in each és- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of espace, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not lese than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may Choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however 
conditioned onan appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

For sleeplessness nse Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, Dr. ©. R, Dake, Bellville, Ill, says: 
“TI have found it, and it alone, to be capable 
of producing a sweet and natural sleep in 
cases of insomnia from overwork of the brain, 
which so often occurs in active professional 
and business. men.” 








Literal Translation of the Bible. 
The literal and idi tic E ht 
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all other versions, and is an {mportant translation. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for 
home and school, science lessons, stories, games, 
occupations, etc. Invaluable for ‘primary teach- 
ers and mothers, Special lessons for primary 
raime y yow $1.50 a year. On trial, three 
months, 30 ¢ 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


A Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 

A arsin your class, and a for each 
scholar will be sent you FREE of the 

only Sunday School Paper printed gn- 

TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 

IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq. N.Y. 
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_ Now Ready. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
2 For September 

Contains a Highly Interesting Paper 


ENTITLED 
‘¢Across the Andes.’’ 


Wuicu 1s tHe Freer or 
AN IMPORTANT SERIES 


SOUTH AMERICA 











BY 
THEODORE CHILD. 
Brilliantly and Profusely Illustrated. 


s@ The publication of the September 
number of “ Harper’s Magazine” was post: 
poned from August 22 to August 26. 

This was due to an unforeseen deluy in the 
preparation of “ Across the Andes,” the firet of 
the series of papers on South America, Mr. 
Ohild visited South America for the express pur- 
pose of giving to the readers of Hanpmr’s 
MAGAZINE an inteliigent view of that country, 

The series will contain maps and numerous 
illustrations by well-known artists, 


Other Interesting Features. 


The Social Side of Yachting. 
By Lieut. J. D. J. KRLiry. 
Illustrated by THULSTRUP. 

Part IV. of Daudet’s Port Tarascon.’ 
Brilliantly Illustrated. 
Harvard University in 1890. 
By CHARLES ELioT NorRTON. 
Lively and Fascinating Stories 
By Mrs. 8. P. MCLEAN GREENE, 
Miss Mary E, WILKINs, 
and BARNET PHILLIPs, 


and the usual variety of Illustrated Articles, 
Poems, ete. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 
Price, 35 cents. Subscription, $4 a year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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G IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE VOYAGE. 
[By Lewis Morrts,} 
Who climbs the equatorial main 


Drives on, long time, through mist and cloud, 
Through zones of storm, through thunders 





' 


ud, 
For many a night of fear and pain. 


Till one night all is clear, and lo! 

He sees with wondering, awe-struck eyes, 
In depths above, in depths below, 

Strange constellatious light the skies, — 


New stars, more splendid and more fair ; 
Yet not without a secret loss : 

He seeks in vain the Northern Bear, 
And finds instead the Southern Cross. 


Yet dawns the self-same sun, the same 
The deep below the keel which lies ; 
Though this may burn with brighter flame, 
And that respond to bluer skies, 


The self-same earth, the self-same sky ; 

eae” through clouds and tempests 
riven 

The self-same seeker lifts an eye 

That sees another side of heaven. 


No change in man, or earth, or aught 
Save those strange secrets of the night; 
Nor there, save that another thou 

Has reached them through etm sight, 


Which may but know one hemisphere, 
The earth’s mass blotting out the blue, 
Till one day, leaving shadows here, 

It sees all heaven before its view. 





A COUNTRY PRAYER- 
MEETING. 


[Dr. William C. Prime, in The Journal of Commerce. ] 


It was unusual for me to make such a 
blunder. I had forgotten the road direc- 
tions given me five miles back, in the last 
of the twilight, and now it was dark, very 
dark, pitch dark. I was driving the black 
horses, Ned and Jack, sitting alone in 
my buck-board. It was blowing a gale, 
and the rain was driving in wet blankets. 
I was in haste; for the road was yet long 
before me, and the speed we had kept u 
till darkness came was still kept up. 4 
could trust the horses reasonably well ‘te 
turn out if they met anything, and, as to 
driving, it was just no driving, but only 
sitting with reins in hand and letting 
things go. 

I aid not see the school-house till I 
had come alongside of it. It stood at the 
fork of the road, and we had taken the 
righthand. As I caught sight of the little 
windows through which the dim lights 
shone out, I knew that I was passing the 
school-house, where I had been told to 
take—which was it?—the right or left. I 

ulled, suddenly on the reins, and the 

norses slowed. ‘The next instant I thought 
I remembered correctly that I was to take 
the right-hand road, and on we went, 
Although at the instant I was not con- 
scious that I had heard anything, yet for 
a second or two, as I went away, sounds 
from the school-house came faintly to my 
ears, and there was enough in them to 
assure me that I had heard, before I 
thought of it, the singing of a hymn by 
several voices. The tune was familiar. 
The words were “ Who are these in bright 
array,thisinnumerablethrong,” and then I 
was passing under a large tree, and the wind 
and the branches were making a sound 
which was like the roar of a cataract. 

In ten seconds I knew I was on the 
wrong road. The words of my direction 
came back suddenly and distinctly: “ Left 
h&hd at the school-house, right hand fifty 


rods beyond it.” So I mulled up and in- 
spected the position, You can turn a 
buck-board short around by getting out, 


taking the hind axle in your hand to lift 
the hind wheels around one way, while 
with your other hand you turn horses 
and fore axle around the other way. This 
I did, and when it was done I lighted the 
lantern which band over the front of the 
dashboard. 

Back we went to the school-house. And 
this time I listened. All was silent as I 
came near. Then suddenly the voices 
broke out again, with indescribable rich- 
ness and melody: 


“ Hunger, thirst, disease unknown, 
On immortal fruits they feed.” 


You say I thought it musical and melo- 
dious because of the contrast with the 
howling storm in which I was driving. 
Possibly so. I don’t know that that makes 
any difference in the fact, In all the arts, 
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of the soci, s hs blbet on the individual 
whose opinion is 

As I turned slowly around the front of | good 
the little school-house, I saw, standing in 
the porch, a boy of fifteen or thereabouts. 
“What's going on here?” I asked him, 
“ Parson’s a-preaching ; Thursday evenin’ 
meetin’,” hesaid, “ old the reins; they 
won’t move. Stand still, boys,” I said to 
him and to the horses, and pushed open 
the door. 

There were ded 0 fifteen persons in the 
small room,—five women, five men, five 
boys and girls. There were four candles 
lighted,—two on the unpainted wooden 
desk of the teacher, two at the rear of the 
room, each ina tin candlestick on a schol- 
ar’s desk, One of the men was’ in the 
chair at the teacher’s end of the room. 
He was an old man, with white hair. 
His face was one of much interest, and I 
would have been tempted to study its 
lines but for the fact that a light seemed 
to shine out of it which compelled notice. 
They were all singing, he with them, and 
the hymn ended as I stood in the doorway. 

‘Yes, sir, there was music, melody, 
sublimity in that hymn sung in that little 
school-house by those people, Time was 
when the. character of New England was 
full of the influence of such meetings as 
that, held in scattered school-houses all 
over the country. The student of Ameri- 
can history will make grievous error who 
shall omit from his consideration the 
power of the church exerted through the 
weekly meetings as well as the Sunday 
services. They were largely prayer-meet- 
ings. This one was a prayer-meeting, and 
when, after a half-minute of silence, the 
man with the white hair began to pray, I 
fell on my knees in front of the door. Peo- 
plein the up country of New England are 
not used to seeing men knéel when they 

ray. Only two girls and a boy saw me, 
The; rest sat with their backs toward me, 
and dropped their heads forward. It was 
teo late to change my position, nor was it 
necessary. I had knelt under the impulse 
of the voice which was the soul of humble 
entreaty. The words with which he began, 
“We beseech thee,” were more heaven- 
reaching in their tone than any response 
of choir or voice you ever heard in the 
litany. The prayer was pegs and every 
sentence in it was a omen petition; for 
I think every one could be found in Holy | a 
Writ. Before the people had raised their 
heads I had quietly come out, resumed the 
reins, and went plunging along the dark 
road in the tempest. 

But dark as it was I was no longer alone. 
An innumerable company of thoughts, if 
not of persons, attended me. The voices 
of the stormy night were not, as before, 
confused sounds of nature uarestrained. 
They became, and this without imagina- 
tion, intelligible utterances of that Om- 
nipotence which governs the natural as 
well as the invisible world. 

For in this life of ours, wherein the em- 
ployments, the pleasures, the annoyances. 
the troubles, the griefs, the desires, an 
the successes or ailures, of men occupy 
all our attention and thought, there is 


nothing which so completely lifts a man | 


out of his apparent surroundings into view 
of his real surroundings as prayer. Not 
necessarily his own prayer, but the sight, 

the sound, of some one else praying. W en 
men are sick and send for t é minister, 
nothing which he can say to the sick man 
has anything like the em over the mind 
as what he says when he speaks to another 
world and the God who, he believes, hears 
him. If you see and hear a person talk- 
ing to another who is invisible to you, you 
do not doubt the existence of that other, 
unless the speaker is insane. So, when 
men hear the sound of prayer to God , they 
have a strong conviction that the speaker 
is speaking to some one he knows, some 
one who hears him, And I am inclined 
to think that among the influences with 
which the character of New England was 
molded in former years, none was more 
powerful than the prayer which boys and 

irls as they grew up were accustomed to 

cser, Sundays and week-days, addressed 
to the invisible God. They grew up with 
a consciousness of subjection to an au- 
thority higher than any which they made 
by voting at town meeting. That sense 
of subjection made better citizens than 
ever can be made without it. It is essen- 
tial toa and wise governor or master 
that he know how to obey, how t6 serve. 

The man who is conscious, or even who 
has only a vague idea of the existence of 
a power absolute over him and over his 
state and his country, is a restrained man. 

And he is a happier, a more comfortable 
man, There is tremendous power, and 















erst tito to the honest man, in 
= ‘has in the midst of his 
pleasant and pcr 
he can speak and be 
in a world very far away from is ena and 
be heard by a willing hearer. 

Whatever you think about it, my friend, 
I think that the best part of the American 
character, the strength, the trustworthi- 
ness, the "good bl of the body politic, 
was in the prevalent consciousness of 
responsibility to God. There is not so 
much of it as there once was. The blood 
is thinner than it used to be in some parts 
of the body, and other parts show symp- 
toms of blood poison. 

As I drove on through forests which 
scarcely made the night seem any darker, 
now along the banks of wild torrents, now 
across flats where the water la deep over 
the road, I thought much as I have here 
written, And constantly would come to 
me the sound of that grand hymn, with 
its glorious vision of the throne and the 
white-robed hosts around it. And I 
thought of that little company, doubting 
much whether you can find anywhere 
fifteen papons gathered in any assembly 
more of whom are worthy or likely to wear 
those robes. 
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